




















SK any of the 5350 coaches who are starting 

another season on Seal-O-San and they’l! tell 

you that your team #oo will play winning basket- 
ball on this remarkable slip-proof finish. 


Here, then, right under your feet you can find the 
opportunity to keep pace with the leaders. 


With Seal-O-San’s non-skid surface you can teach 
your team a speedy offense with skillful passing 
and shooting. You'll see them master funda- 
mentals and improve footwork. You'll see them 
dribble and pivot with confidence . . . without 
danger of serious floor injuries. 


This season follow the path taken by 5350 top- 
flight coaches and give your team more victory 
power. Put a mop-applied, economically main- 
tained Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor now 
and watch your team “zip-and-go.” All through 
1944 you'll be glad you chose Seal-O-San. 


THE HUNTINGTON 4% LABORATORIES INC 


DENVER HUNTINGTON INDIANA ° TORONTO 


~« SEALO-SAN 








SPALDING - 


is sending it 
overseas ! 


@ Yep! Big Army bombers are waiting for 
the film to dry! Waiting to fly these movies 
of the entire series to our boys. In Ameri- 
can camps. In China and Italy. In Lae and 
Alaska. In every corner of the world... 
wherever there’s an American fighting 
force. 





They'll see every thrill-packed inning, 
every crucial spot, every scoring play of 
every game! With sound, so that the fel- 
lows, for a while at least, can make be- 
lieve they’re HOME! ...at the Yankee 
Stadium and Sportsman’s Park. 


Dickey, Gordon, Keller, Cooper, Musial— 
they'll see them all in action. 


And, just as soon as additional prints are 
available, Spalding will see to it that 
civilians, here at home, see the Series. 
Dealers, amateur clubs and other organi- 
zations are invited to make film reserva- 
tions now, by writing to A. G. Spalding & 
Bros., 19 Beekman St., New York, 7, N. Y. 


CO-SPONSORED 
BY SPALDING 


The World’s Greatest Name in Sports 
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This Badge of Honor will be 
proudly worn by every em- 
ployee of Rawlings Manufac- 
turing Co. It will be a daily re- 
minder that their production 
of quality War Materials and 
Athletic Equipment is an essen- 
tial factor for the safety, well 
being, and Health of our Fight- 
ing Men. 





; for outstanding 2S CA 


” 
in producing war equipment 


WE THANK OUR SUPPLIERS, AND SUB- 
CONTRACTORS FOR THEIR PART IN 
MAKING IT POSSIBLE FOR US TO WIN 
THIS COVETED AWARD. 


WE SHALL CONTINUE TO PERFORM 
WHATEVER TASKS ARE ASSIGNED US 
TO THE BEST OF OUR ABILITY TO SPEED 
VICTORY. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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THIS TRADE MARK 
ON ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT IS 

YOUR ASSURANCE 
OF QUALITY 
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Tomorrow...a grimmer game 


® Yep . . . he handles that ball as if he’d been born 
with it in his hands. You put that skill in him... 
taught him team play aa gave him an example 
of sincere and honest sportsmanship to follow. 
Those qualities win basketball games. . . 


-»- AND THEY WIN WARS, TOO 


TOMORROW, those boys may be teamed up in a 
flying fortress . . . on a destroyor’s gun crew . . 

or in a commando squad, storming enemy emplacc- 
ments. They’ll be shoulder to shoulder with other 
brave American lads, too—and the team spirit, 














the conditioning, the stamina and punch you and 
fellow coaches helped develop will make them win- 
ners in the toughest game of all, modern war. 

So keep up the good work, Coach. Nothing must 
interfere with the great job you’re doing— building 
future fighters . . . strong, steady-nerved workers 
for the home front. 

Now as always, you can count on Bike for the 
kind of dependable, long-lasting support so vital 
to their athletic training period. Bike will continue 
to supply the best possible protective garments 
under existing conditions. 


SALES AGENTS: A. S. Callaway & Co., Inc., 306 Broadway, New York - Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago - McDonald & Bilimire, 619 Mission Street, San Francisco - John H. Graham & Company, Inca 
, 105 Duane Street, New Yor: - H. ©. Hughes, 1209 N. Edgefield Avenue, Dallas. 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 4: west 25th street, Chicago 
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"Make Basketball Stars/ 


KEDS SPORTS BULLETIN NO. 6 
by Championship Coaches, FREE! 


Basketball is one of the fastest foot 
games on earth. But speed alone does 
not make the player. It takes good pass- 
ing, accurate shooting, sound footwork 
and quick thinking. 

The newest Keds Sports Bulletin, 
“Basketball,” No. 6 in the Keds Sports 


Library is yours without charge. It’s a 


complete study course, with action 


photographs of basketball’s ABC’s. It 


is written by two championship coaches, 
Everett Dean of Stanford and Bill 
Anderson of Merion High, Ardmore, 


Penna., four-time state champion. 


Today, 

the materials and 
monpower formerly 
used in making Keds 
ore devoted to war 


FRANK LEAHY, Director 
Keds Sports Department 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Dear Frank: 
Please send me a free copy of “Basket- 
ball,” Keds Sports Bulletin No. 6. 


REG U & PAT OFF 


Name 


eds SPORTS DEPARTMENT ibaa 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY Gity 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center + New York 20, N.Y. State 
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These pictures and the one on the front cover illustrate the various 
activities conducted at New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 


The New Physical Education 


Set-Up in Illinois 


By Ray O. Duncan 


State Director of Health and Physical Education, Illinois 


HE Sixty-third General Assembly 
in Illinois passed a new physical 
education law which requires a daily 
period, or two hundred minutes a week, in 
physical education and a health examina- 
tion of all students at least every four 
years. These two provisions are the high 
lights of the new law. The physical edu- 
cation department in the office of Vernon 
L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, has been increased from one to 
four persons to make it possible to super- 
vise the new program in Illinois. 

Draft statistics present 4 very unpleas- 
ant picture—25 per cent of our young men 
eighteen to nineteen years of age rejected 
as unfit for military service. The schools 
in the past twenty-five years have stressed 
intellectual development, but have neg- 
lected the physical development of our 
youth. The expanded health and physical 
education program in Illinois is the result 
of the efforts of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Vernon L. Nickell, Governor 
Dwight H. Green, and an alert legislature 
responsive to public needs. 

We realize that the expanded program 
of a daily period of physical education and 
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periodic health examination cannot go into 
effect next year in all schools. The short- 
age of physicians, for one thing, will pre- 
vent health examinations for all children. 





EFERENCE was made in the Octo- 

ber Journal to the action recently 
taken by Illinois, requiring school 
pupils to devote two hundred minutes 
a week to physical training activities, 
and to the decisions of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Vernon 
Nickell, and Director of Physical 
Training, Ray Duncan, to recommend 
to the schools of Illinois that boys 
might substitute practice and training 
on interscholastic teams for work in 
the gymnasium. As a rule, boys en- 
joy their physical training activities, 
when these activities consist of games, 
such as are commonly played by school 
boys. The schools that permit boys 
to substitute athletics for gymnastics 
and calisthenics will accomplish more 
good in the matter of developing 
oo Spesas fit youngsters, provided these 

Is are given proper instruction, than 
if they adhered solely to the formal 
work. We think of this as one of the 
most important developments in physi- 
cal training since Pearl Harbor. 





However, we plan to progress and make 
gradual improvement, and hope that as 
many as possible of the children, who are 
to enter school next September for the 
first time, will be able to receive a medical 
and dental examination. A health exami- 
nation card is being prepared by our de- 
partment in conjunction with Dr. Richard 
Boyd of the Department of Public Health. 
To enable the schools to do a better job 
of providing for pupil needs, it is planned 
that the examination card be filled out by 
the physician and returned to the school. 
These cards should be kept on file as a 
part of the child’s cumulative record. 
Many schools do not have facilities for 
a daily physical education period, but the 
new law is flexible enough to take care of 
that situation. Many elementary schools 
do not have any program at al) at the 
present time. Our plan is for every school 
in the State of Illinois to have a physical 
education program, and we expect every 
school to make a start next year. We be- 
lieve that it is reasonable to expect every 
school to have a program, even though it 
is on a small scale. We are not expecting 
(Continued on page 40) 





















































4 | \ HIS novel way of presenting foot- 
work cleverness may be of assist- 
ance to new and inexperienced 

coaches. The value of this procedure lies 
in a sequence of pictures showing proper 
form plus the equally important applica- 
tion of the movement to that part of the 
court from which it works best. Many 
articles have failed to correlate the two, 
the specific fundamental and its proper 
application on the floor. 

In this article, three different forms of 
footwork have been set up in a sequence 
of three pictures each. They are placed in 
that section of the court where they are 
most applicable. It is hoped that the three 
stills in each unit will give a coherent 
picture of the movement. 

In Illustrations 1, 2 and 3 are shown 
(1) the correct receiving side-lirte position, 
(2) a fake reverse as a sequential action, 
and (3) a drive to the free-throw ring 
which is a resultant play of the fake re- 
verse or of the ordinary screen play. Those 
three moves are fundamentally strong in 
side-line play. 

Illustrations 4, 5 and 6 are three steps 
in the “rocker” play. It is called by that 
name because the offensive player rocks 
forward and backward to lead his guard 
into the play. This is best used out in 
mid-court in a delayed game. This is good 
in a 3 out—2 in formation with the middle 
open. If an offensive player masters this 
move, he will frequently go all the way. 

Illustrations 7, 8 and 9, show a beautiful 
piece of footwork which can be executed 
only by those players with fine balance 
and co-ordination. Its use is applied best 
to the free-throw section. 

Each illustration is further explained be- 
low. 

Illustration 1—The side-line receiving 
position. The player should receive the 
pass with his inside leg advanced if pos- 
sible. This protects the ball and sets up 
the reverse. 

Illustration 2—A fake reverse can be 
made easily from the position shown in 
Illustration 1. The player should push off 
of his inside foot and pivot off his back 
foot to the rear. This move can be a fake 
reverse or quick reverse with a drive to 
the basket. 

Illustration 3 shows the player coming 
out of a fake reverse and driving toward 
the free-throw ring. 

Illustration 4—The “rocker” play. With 
the left foot as the pivot foot, the player 
rocks forward which drives the guard a 
step backward. 

Illustration 5—The offensive player 
steps backward with his right foot to in- 
crease the distance between him and the 
guard. 

Illustration 6 shows that the guard has 
advanced and simultaneously the offensive 
man drives past him. 

Illustration 7 demonstrates a player re- 
ceiving a pass in the front half of the free- 
throw ring. 

Illustration 8—He starts to the right 
with a long step. This move pulls his 
guard in that direction. 

Illustration 9 shows the cross-over step 
with the inside leg screening out the guard 
and protecting the ball. 





Out-of-Bounds Plays 


By Clifford Wells 


Basketball Coach, Logansport, Indiana, High School 


HERE are three out-of-bounds sit- 

uations that give an opportunity for 

a scoring play, or present a means 

of getting the ball in bounds successfully. 

The ball out of bounds on the front-court 

end line, on the side line, or in the back- 
court end line are the situations. 

The out of bounds along the end line of 
the front court has three possible plays. 
(1) When the opponents play man for 
man, scoring plays should be set up by 
use of sereen plays for close-in shots. (2) 
If the opponents zone around the goal, 
plays should be used to cause them to zone 
all the more; medium length spot shots 
are required (3) If the opponents play a 
loose man-for-man, making it difficult to 
work any kind of a play, then the best 
play to get the ball into possession in 
bounds should be set up. The opponents 
should be led to believe a set play for a 
close-in shot is to be made, so that they 
will be forced to zone in close; in that 
manner, it is easier to pass in to a man 
farther out on the court to get the ball 
in bounds, before the five seconds are used. 

The side-line situation has two possible 
plays. My experience along this line has 
been that most all teams will play a loose- 
guarding game against this situation, al- 
lowing the team with the ball to get it in 
bounds, but preventing the working of an 
out-of-bounds play. After the ball is in 
bounds, the players tighten their defense. 
The second part of this situation will come 
near the end of a game, when the team, 
that is behind in the score, has to press in 
an effort to force the play and make the 
team ahead play ball, instead of allowing 
it to play a possession game. The team 
ahead may be turning down free throws 





x \> 
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DIAG.1A 


and taking the ball out of bounds, and the 
team behind in the score must play a good 
pressing man-for-man to get the ball. Here 
is a chance for a good screen play as this 
opportunity presents itself. We play this 
situation by having our boys talk to each 
other for the benefit of our opponents. We 
say to each other, “Keep the ball,” “Don’t 
let them have the ball,” “We don’t need 
another goal,” and we try to make them 
believe this by our play and talk, and when 
we get them really pressing in this situa- 
tion, we work our play. 

The end-line out-of-bounds play in the 
back court also has three possible plays. 
(1) When the players drop back on de- 
fense and allow their opponents to put the 
ball in play and pick them up after they 
advance the ball in their front court. (2) 
When a pressure defense is used in an ef- 
fort to keep the team from passing the 
ball in bounds. The third play is espe- 
cially gogd if the opponents are slow get- 
ting back on defense, after a free throw 
has been scored by them. The guard who 
is in the close-in spot along the free-throw 
line should take off quickly, as the ball 
comes through the net and use a long pass 
out as shown in Diagram 20. 

It should be stressed that the man pass- 
ing the ball in bounds from out of bounds 
should get in quickly on the playing courts, 
as he may be the unguarded man on the 
end of any out-of-bounds play. 

A signal for the play to start should be 
given by the man with the ball out of 
bounds. He should go out of bounds 
slowly, in order to allow the four boys in 
bounds to get set in their formation. Sig- 
nals that may be used are raising the ball 
over the head with both hands, bouncing 


the ball on the floor, or faking to pass the 
ball in. 

Drill in timing as to passing, cutting and 
screening is very necessary in all set plays. 

In an average game, each team will pass 
the ball in from out of bounds between 
thirty-five and forty times. This means 
that the work spent on drills for out-of- 
bounds situations is very necessary and 
worth while. Every time a point is scored, 
the ball is out of bounds and an out-of- 
beunds situation is presented. 

Some of the most successful out-of- 
bounds plays that I have used or seen used 
are diagrammed in this article. 

For a good right-hand shot (Diagram 
1A), 2 takes the ball out of bounds as the 
other players assume spots on the floor, 
indicated by the numbers. Three should 
be the good side shooter, in order to draw 
the attention of his guard. As 4 and 5 
both cut for the goal, they form a double 
screen for 1, who picks off his own guard 
on 4 and 5 for a right-hand shot as he gets 
a pass from 2. Three fakes to cut in and 
keeps the attention of his guard. Should 
the defense play loose and zone around the 
goal, 2 should pass out to 3. Four and 5 
should be the tall players, so as to go in 
for rebounds. 

For a left-hand shot (Diagram 1B), 2 
has the ball out of bounds. Other players 
assume spots as indicated in the diagram. 
One should be a good side shooter. Four 
and 5 cut for the goal as indicated and 3 
picks off his guard on the double screen 
for a left-hand shot as 2 passes the ball 
in to him. If the defense jams, 2 should 
pass to 1 for a side shot. 

For a right-hand shot (Diagram 2A), 1 
has the ball out of bounds. Two lines up 
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near 1 and, when 1 fakes a pass to 2, 2 
cuts across in front of the goal and 3 picks 
the guard off of 2. Four screens for 5 
who 1s a good side spot-shooter. One 
passes to 3, if he is pen, or to 5, if the 
defense jams. . 

For a left-handed shot (Diagram 2B), 
1 has the ball out of bounds. Two cuts 
across the same as in Play 2A and 3 picks 
his guard off of 2 for a pass and left-hand 
shot. Four screens for 5 who is a good 
spot-shooter. One must make a good fake 
to 2, in order to make his guard stick so 
that 3 ean pick his man off more easily. 

Diagram 3A shows a play for a good 
left-handed hook-shot artist. One, the 
left-handed shooter, takes the ball out of 
bounds. The players all line up as indi- 
eated by the numbers. Four and 5 are 
tall players, and both cut for the goal and 
vell for the pass in. Four screens 1’s de- 
fensive man on the side and 5 screens to 
the back, forming a pocket so that he can- 
not get to 1, as he runs in bounds to re- 
ceive a return pass from 3. Two screens 
for 3 who passes quickly to 1 for a left- 
hand shot. Four and 5 take the rebounds. 

A play for a right-hand hook-shot is 
shown in Diagram 3B. One, the right- 
handed shooter, has the ball out of bounds. 
Four and 5 are tall players; 5 screens to 
the side of the defensive player who is 
guarding 1, while 4 screens to the back of 
this man in an effort to pocket him. Two 
screens for 3, and 1 passes to 3 who passes 
quickly to 1 for a right-hand shot. Four 
and 5 take the rebounds. 

Diagram 4A shows an _ out-of-bounds 
set-up with four variations that get good 
one-hand shots for the left- or right-hand 
shooters. This set-up shows the four of- 
fensive players in a line across the free- 
throw circle. Two and 3 fake to go to 
their right, then both break and set their 
screens as indicated. They hold their hands 
out and yell for the pass-in, to keep the 
attention of their guards. Five cuts to the 
corner, yells for a pass-in and cuts back. 
Four picks his man off of 2, and 3 screens 
to receive the pass in from 1. Two and 3 
go for the rebounds. Five moves out for 
the safety man on defense, if needed. 

In the out-of-bounds set-up, shown in 
Diagram 4B, a good shot is given a left- 
handed shooter. The players all move as 
indicated in the diagram by lines and ar- 
rows. Two and 3 are tall players and form 
a screen for 5 who picks his man off and 
receives a pass from 1 for a left-hand shot. 
Two and 3 go in for rebounds and player 4 
is in the safety position. 

The set-up, shown in Diagram 4C, 
should be used after the plays shown in 
Diagrams 4A and 4B have been used in 
order to have 2, 3 and 5 guarded closely. 
Two and 3 fake to their left, go to their 
right, and set a screen for 5 as he picks 
his guard off of the screen. The defensive 
man on 5 will run back around the screen, 
since he has been fooled by the previous 

plays (4A and 4B) and will run to get 5, 
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as 4 picks his man off of 5, and receives a 
pass in from 1. Two and 3 take the re- 
bounds as 5 moves out to be the safety 
man. 

The play, shown in Diagram 4D is the 
opposite of that shown in 4C, as players 
assume the same positions on the floor. 
One has the ball out of bounds. Two and 
3 fake to the right, then cut to the left, 
and set the screen. Four picks off his man 
on the screen and yells for the pass in 
from 1. In the meantime, 5 times his cut 
and picks his guard off of the screen set 
by 4. One passes to 5. Four becomes the 
safety man; 2 and 3 take the rebounds. 

In Diagram 5, one passes the ball in to 
4. Four has three options, depending on 
the position his guard plays. Should his 
guard play to the side of 2, then 4 could 
cut by 3. Should his guard play near 3, 
then 4 could cut off of 2 as arrows indi- 
cate. Should the guard play too far away 
from 4, then the pass can be made for a 
long shot or passed in for possession. Five 
should be a good side-shooter, and keep 
his guard busy, by feinting and faking in 
and out, as shown by the arrow. 

One has the ball out of bounds, as 2, 3, 
4 and 5 take positions in a straight line as 
shown in Diagram 6. When 1 raises the 
ball over his head, that is the signal for 
the play to start; 2 sets up a screen for 5, 
and 4 sets a screen for 3. Five is tall and 
a good rebound man. Three is.good me- 
dium-distance shooter. If the defensive 
players all zone the territory around the 
goal, 1 will have a good pass in to 4. 

In Diagram 7, one has the ball out of 
bounds; when he raises the ball over his 
head, the play starts. Two and 4 stand 
close together, if the defensive player 
guarding 3 plays out on 3. As 2 cuts for 
the goal, 3 cuts to his right, then back to 
his left, and picks his guard off of 4, who 
stands still. Five moves in and out to keep 
his guard occupied. Should the guard on 
3 play away from him, 1 can pass to 3 for 
a medium-length shot. 

The play shown in Diagram 8, is for a 
good spot-shooter when the opponents 
have a tendency to zone around the goal. 
The idea of the play is to screen the guard 
on 1. As 1, who has the ball, gives the 
signal by raising the ball over his head, 2 
cuts in and screens as indicated; 3 and 4 
aid in forming a circle screen. One passes 
the ball to 5, who has backed up a couple 
of steps to receive the pass. Five quickly 
passes to 1 for a spot shot, while 2, 3 and 
4 are in good rebound positions. 

One has ball out of bounds as shown in 
Diagram 9. The tallest players 2 and 3 
line up with their backs to the goal and 
screen 1’s guard in. On a signal by 1, the 
play starts. One drops the ball inside the 
court as 2 takes one step forward and gets 
the ball. One runs down the end line and 
comes in bounds for a medium length shot 
before his guard gets to him. Four and 5 
spread as indicated. The play may go to 
3, and 1 would then get the shot from the 
other side of the floor. 
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A play, with a chance for a close-in shot, 
or a spot-shot with a good rebound set-up 
is shown in Diagram 10. As 1 signals, 2 
and 3 take one step forward as if to cut in, 
then retain their positions for 5 to pick his 
man off as he goes in for a short shot. 
When 5 goes in, 4 tries to pick his guard 
off of 5. One passes to 5, if he is open, or 
to 4 for a spot shot, or for possession of 
the ball. Two and 3 go in for rebounds. 

Diagram 11 shows a play with a chance 
for two spot shots and a close-in shot. As 
1 gives the signal, the play starts. Two 
screens for 3 who cuts to the corner for a 
spot shot. As 2 starts, 4 starts also, and 5 
picks his guard off of 4, thus allowing 4 
to cut to the corner for a spot shot. Two 
remains at the position shown in the dia- 
gram, so that 5 has a double chance to 
pick his guard off as he goes in for a short 
shot. Two takes the rebounds. 

In Diagram 12, one has the ball out of 
bounds and on a signal, 3 screens for 2; 
4 picks his man off of 3. One looks for 2 
and, if open, passes to him. If he is not 
open, looks for 4. if both men are cov- 
ered, 1 passes in to 5 for a spot shot or for 
possession of the ball. 

In Diagram 13, as 1, who has the ball 
out of bounds, raises it over his head, 3 
screens for 4 who crosses the court and 
screens for 2, cutting for the goal. While 
this is going on, 3 screens for 5 who crosses 
the court behind 2, cutting in on the left 
side of the goal. Three and 4 assume 
safety positions on the defense. One 
passes to 2 or to 5, whichever one is open. 
If they are not open, he passes to 3 or 4. 

In Diagram 14, on a signal from 1, who 
has the ball out of bounds, 2 and 3 both 
cut for the goal, forming a double screen 
on 4‘s guard. Four cuts around to his 
right or left for a short shot. Two and 3 
take the rebounds. If the defense zones 
around the goal, 1 may pass out to 5. 

Diagram 15 shows a play that may be 
used when the opponents zone the terri- 
tory around the goal. This play affords a 
good opportunity for a spot shot in front 
of the goal about eighteen to twenty feet 
out. Three cuts to the free-throw line 
while 2 and 5 form a wedge screen to the 
side, about three feet back of 3. Four cuts 
to the middle of the wedge screen and gets 
the shot. All boys in the wedge are in 
good rebound positions. Four stays out in 
safety position. 

Diagram 16 shows a play, called the 
“Do-Drop-In,” made famous by Bennie 
Oosterbaan when he played with Michigan. 
The players spread as indicated by the 
numbers. This play is designed for a tall 
player or an exceptionally fine tip-shot 
artist. Five is that player and he maneu- 
vers his guard around as 1 tosses the ball 
in bounds and high in the air near the goal. 
Five uses his great jumping ability to tip 
the ball into the goal, outjumping his 
guard to get his shot. 

The play, shown in Diagram 17, is very 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The 1943-44 Basketball Rules 


By H. V. Porter 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Federation of High School Athletic Associations 


current year may be classified in 

two groups: 1. The few sections 
which are slightly different from the cor- 
responding sections of last year, and 2. 
Suggestions for possible improvements in 
the code of rules and in the game. 


B ASKETBALL rules matters for the 


Code Differences from Last Year 


The modification from last year are: 
The note under Rule 1-7; Parts b and c 
in Rule 4-7; and Part c of Penalty under 
10-8. 

RULE 1-7-NOTE: This note is de- 
signed to settle permanently the argument 
as to whether the large or small backboard 
will ultimately be considered’ the stand- 
ard board. The advantages in the smaller 
board have been proven by use in thou- 
sands of high schools and in other groups 


which have chosen to install them. The © 


Navy pre-flight training school grounds 
have been equipped with the small boards 
and they have been installed in all parts 
of the world where Navy training camps 
have been set up. A number of the college 
conferences such as those in the Missouri 
Valley and the Rocky Mountain states 
have also installed the boards. In a study 
of the state tournaments of twenty-eight 
states which reported on the matter, the 
small boards were used in the state final 
tournament in sixteen of the states and 
they were used in eleven of the remaining 
states in the preliminary tournaments 
wherever courts equipped with them were 
available. 

The small boards with only 43 per cent 
of the surface and weight of the rec- 
tangular boards permit more flexible of- 
fensive play in the area under the back- 
board and in the entire four-foot area near 
the end of the court. The small boards 
lessen the cost of material in the board it- 
self and in the bridgework by which the 
board is hung. They also permit the at- 
tachment of the basket to the back of the 
board so that the entire front face is free 
and so that a standard attachment plate 
permits the fitting of any approved bas- 
ket to any approved board. 

Recent action of the war-production 
board has given basketball goals a high 
priority rating and consequently it is pos- 
sible for manufacturers to supply the new 
type basket to those schools which may 
choose to make the change to the small 
type backboard by adding new boards on 
the main court, or by cutting down boards 
which are already on hand. For those 
schools which desire to use their old-type 
goals on a smaller board to be made in the 
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manual training shop, there are working 
drawings on page 39 of the basketball 
rules book to show how such emergency 
boards can be constructed. 

RULE 4-7: Parts b and c have been 
reworded in such a way as to make the 
statements about doubie and multiple 
fouls consistent, and to settle arguments in 
connection with fouls which occur at ap- 
proximately the same time. As far as 
“double foul” is concerned, there is no 
change from last year except in wording. 
The definition is now specific and it is 
made clear that a double foul occurs only 
when both are personal. Last year there 
was some doubt as to the situation where 
one foul was personal and the other was 
technical and also as to the situation where 
two simultaneous technical fouls occurred. 
Last year’s definition was not consistent 
with the fact that the double foul penalty 
was treated only under personal fouls, 
while the definition itself implied that a 
double foul might involve one or two tech- 
nical fouls. 

Play: Bi pushes Al and Al is fouled 
for use of profanity. The pushing by B1 
is deliberate or flagrant or while Al is in 
the act of throwing for goal. Ruling: If 
these were considered a double foul, only 
one free throw would be awarded for each 
foul, but this year’s definition makes it 
clear that these do not constitute a double 
foul. Consequently, one free throw is 
awarded for the profanity and two free 
throws are awarded for the pushing. 

The term “multiple foul” is now re- 
stricted to the situation where only one 
player of the offended team is involved. 
This can arise only when two or more team 
mates commit personal fouls against the 
same opponent. There were two possi- 
bilities in fixing the limits on the multiple 
foul. In the past, there was no definition 
of the term and consequently there was 
a variation in the way these related situa- 
tions were administered. The only cover- 
age last year was in penalty c under 10-8 
and this penalty clearly made it necessary 
to regard any two fouls by the same team 
which occurred at approximately the same 
time as a multiple foul. In such situations 
only one free throw was awarded for each 
foul. This affects situations such as the 
following: 

Play: Bi pushes Al and at approzi- 
mately the same time B2 pushes A2. The 
act of B1 is deliberate or flagrant or while 
Al is in the act of throwing. Ruling: Un- 
der last year’s Rule 10-8-Penalty c, only 
one free throw would have been awarded 
for each of the fouls and such fouls were 
treated as a multiple foul, although no pro- 


vision was made for the technical term and 
there was no definition of it. Under this 
year’s rule, such fouls are not considered a 
multiple foul and each carries its own pen- 
alty. 

A somewhat similar situation is the fol- 
lowing: Play: B1 and B2 push Al and one 
or both of the acts are deliberate or fla- 
grant or are made while Al is in the act of 
throwing for goal. Ruling: Since both of 
these are personal fouls and since they are 
against the same opponent, they constitute 
a multiple foul and only one free throw 
is awarded for each of the acts, i.e., B1 is 
allowed two free throws (rather than three 
or four as would be the case, if there were 
not a special multiple foul ruling). 

RULE 10-8-PENALTY C: The adop- 
tion of the technical term “multiple foul” 
has made it possible to cover all these 
cases in one simple statement so that the 
rulings for double foul and multiple foul 
are consistent. 

Play: In the case of a single double foul, 
what is the maximum number of free 
throws that can be awarded each team? 
Ruling: One. 

Play: For a single multiple foul, what 
is the maximum number of free throws 
which may be awarded a team? Ruling: 
Five. 

Play: For several simultaneous double 
fouls, what is the maximum number of 
free throws which may be awarded to a 
team? Ruling: Five. 

Play: For several simultaneous multiple 
fouls, what is the maximum number of free 
throws which may be awarded a team? 
Ruling: Five. 

FALSE DOUBLE FOUL: Certain 
fouls resemble a double foul in two re- 
spects. They are followed by a jump ball 
at center and the free throw can not be 
waived. Such a situation arises in cases 
where the first foul is followed by a foul 
by the other team. There is a definite time 
limit during which the second foul must 
occur in order to be classed as a “false 
double foul.” That time limit is the time 
the watch is started after the penalty 
which follows the first foul. In the case of 
a false double foul, it is not necessary that 
both of the fouls be personal. 

There are also certain fouls which re- 
semble a multiple foul, but which might 
be termed a “false multiple foul.” The 
only special rule for these is the one which 
prescribes that the free throws must be 
made in the order in which the fouls are 
called. Here is an illustration: Play: Bl 
pushes Al and while the ball is being taken 
to the free-throw line, it is discovered that 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Why Do They Play Football? 


TORIES have recently appeared in the press of 

the country relating that Lou Gordon may not 
play baseball next year, partly at least because he 
is tired of the game. Whether this is Mr. Gordon’s 
final decision or not, the fact is that frequently men 
who have done especially well in certain sports be- 
come weary of what to them is a certain amount of 
drudgery. 

We recall that, back in the early days, a football 
man at Beloit College, after a hard season of foot- 
ball, delivered an oration in which he stated that he 
would never play football again. It is said, how- 
ever, the next year he was one of the first out for 
practice. 

Men who have played tennis all summer have been 
known to state that they have had enough, and that 
they doubted whether they would ever play in any 
more tournaments. Invariably these men return 
to their favorite game the next season. Baseball 
men very often grow weary of the game before the 
season ends. 

It is not to be wondered at that men who work 
hard mastering the technic of this, that, or the other 
sport find in their practice a great deal of drudgery 
and, consequently, they long for a time when they 
will not have to subject themselves to that drudgery. 

Sometimes different writers have suggested that 
football was all drudgery and no play and that the 
men who came out for football in the big univer- 
sities did so for various reasons, and not especially 
because they liked the game. 

Whatever may be the opinion of some who think 
football is only work and no fun, we call attention 
to the fact that this year 236 V-12 men are playing 
football on Big Ten university teams. None of these 
boys were required to participate in intercollegiate 
football. In fact, we are sure that some were urged 
not to spend their free time each afternoon practi- 
cing football. These 236 men evidently enjoy the 
game or they would have, like their fellow brothers 
in uniform, spent their afternoons from 4:30 to 5:30 
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engaging in intramural athletics or loafing in what- 
ever way they saw fit. The fact remains that they 
chose to spend their time playing football. 

In addition to the 236 sailors and marines on the 
nine varsity squads, there were 268 civilians, most 
of whom are boys who played football on their high 
school teams a year ago and who are still today 
under draft age. These boys and the 4F's who com- 
pose the civilian group did not have to play football, 
but they elected to do so and again, we repeat, these 
boys likewise must have enjoyed a rough and tumble 
sport such as football, or they would not have come 
out for the teams. 

Some men enjoy mountain climbing, others box- 
ing, wrestling, golf, or tennis, as the case may be. 
It is well, perhaps, that we do not all like the same 
things and it is understandable that the men who 
never engaged in football may agree with Dr. 
Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation, that there is 
no fun in it, but rather that the game is all drudg- 
ery, so far as the players are concerned. 


Serving Youth 


OUTH movements in certain countries such as 

Germany were instigated largely for the purpose 
of building up political organizations which would 
support the dictators of those countries. Here in 
America there has been, through the years, very 
little attempt to use the organizations that are serv- 
ing youth in a political way. This being true, it is 
gratifying to know that a number of movements 
have been started, all of which are designed to serve 
the youth of this land. 

A few years ago the American Legion, an organ- 
ization which has been doing a great deal of work in 
the matter of building youth programs passed a res- 
olution to the effect that the Legion would sponsor 
activities that had to do with physical fitness and in 
the proper development of community athletics. 
This resolution has been passed every year since 
and while the wording in the different resolutions 
may vary, the following resolution taken from the 
minutes of the 1942 and 1943 American Legion Con- 
ventions will indicate the character of the work that 
the Legion had in mind: 

‘‘BE IT RESOLVED, that the National Ameri- 
canism Commission of The American Legion, to- 
gether with the officers of the Legion, urge that the 
local posts point out to school boards and school 
principals the urgency of making physical training 
compulsory in the nation’s secondary schools and 
that the posts further undertake the promotion of 
community athletics and physical training activi- 
ties, especially for all men who are subject to call 
into the service.’’ 

The Legion has done an outstanding piece of work 
in connection with Junior Legion Baseball. It is 
estimated that 30,000 teams, made up of boys under 
seventeen years of age, play baseball each summer 
under the sponsorship and direction of American 
Legion posts. Since the inception of the program 
more than six million boys have played on Junior 
Legion teams. One thing of special interest is that 
of the boys who have played on championship Jun- 
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ior Legion baseball teams during the years, 94 per 

cent are now in the military or naval services. This 

indicates a high degree of physical fitness on the 

part of these lads who were enabled to improve their 
hysical condition with the aid of the American 
egion. 

There is yet another movement that we wish to 
call to the attention of our readers, namely, the 
General Mills’ ‘‘Future Champions of America’’ 
radio program, which is put on in connection with 
the General Mills’ Jack Armstrong program. This 
program is almost entirely devoid of commercial ad- 
vertising and is being conducted because the Gen 
eral Mills men, with the help of the Knox Reeves 
Agency and other organizations, believe that they 
ean contribute to a stronger, better, and healthier 
nation by reaching the boys and girls of tender age. 

This program deserves the support of all who are 
interested in helping our children learn to partici- 
pate in healthful sports. 

Another movement which very much deserves the 
support of all of the coaches is the High School Vic- 
tory Corps. The Victory Corps Manual, distributed 
by Dr. J. W. Studebaker, Director of the Office of 
Education, which has been endorsed by the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission, and by the 
Secretary of Commerce, carries an official govern- 
ment stamp of approval on the physical fitness work 
in the public schools of America. This work, we 
neglected to say, has also been aided and approved 
by the American Legion. 

Our coach and physical training man power, and 
woman power as well, has been pretty well deci- 
mated by the war. We are proud of the men and 
women who were able to get into the service. There 
are things, however, that those of us who are left 
behind can do by way of contributing to the strength 
of our country and these three developments, just 
outlined, deserve the support of all who feel that 
they would like to assist in this kind of work. 


The Strong Shall Survive 


HE survival of the fittest expresses a philosophy 

which has been attacked for some time. Many of 
these attacks should not be condoned. The survival 
of the fittest is nature’s law and, while we may 
modify that law as we become more and more civi- 
lized, yet the fact remains that the strong survive 
and the weak perish. 

We do not intend to go into the question as to how 
far the strong should go in the matter of carrying 
their weaker brothers, but a humane society takes 
care of that. 

Following the other war, there were certain of our 
people who believed that we could avoid tests of 
strength such as World War I, or the war that we 
are now fighting, if we weakened our armies. There- 
fore, we sank the greater part of our navy. We 
allowed the pacifists to drive the R.O.T.C. out of 
many of the schools and colleges, and we listened to 
the cries of the people who felt that, if we would set 
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the world an example by disarming, and by adopting 
a philosophy of pacifism, the world would respect 
our opinions and follow our example. 

We have learned that the policy did not pay divi- 
dends, so far as the United States of America is con- 
cerned, and we make bold to predict that after this 
war we will not sink our navy, a navy, by the way, 
which is composed of more ships, has more firing 
power and strength than any other navy in the 
world. In fact, some make bold to suggest that, at 
the end of this war, our navy will be greater than all 
the rest of the navies of the world combined. We do 
not presume to state whether or not that is a fact. 
We do know that we are building a navy at tre- 
mendous speed and we are convinced that, because 
of the splendid firing practice that our men in the 
navy have had in peace time, as well as in this war, 
our navy will outshoot the men who constitute any 
of the other navies. 

After the other war a philosophy of weakness 
pervaded our land and we want to go on record as 
predicting now that a similar philosophy will not be, 
to any great extent, accepted by the American peo- 
ple, when this war ends. 

For more than twenty years we have been calling 
attention to the fact that the philosophy that guided 
the pacifists also, to some extent, was the philosophy 
of the people who felt that combat games in our 
schools and colleges should be abandoned. 

If we are in any way correct in our prognostica- 
tions regarding national defense, and we hope we 
are (that is, we hope that our nation will not make 
the mistake of disarming, as it in a large way did 
after the other war), then we may be permitted to 
suggest further that more and more of our people 
will recognize the value of our games which are sub- 
stituted for combat training in peace time. We refer 
especially to our favorite school and college games. 

There will be some who will oppose the continu- 
ance of interscholastic and intercollegiate football. 
Among them are the academicians who feel that, if 
they could destroy the interest of our people in foot- 
ball, let us say, thus we would increase the interest 
of these same people in the things that the academi- 
cians are primarily interested in. 

Then there will be others who, going back to the 
Pilgrim fathers, harbor the belief that, if our chil- 
dren enjoy playing games, that is wrong, because 
good can come only out of work that is displeasing 
to the individual concerned. 

We have never found anybody who is especially 
opposed to the idea that students in the schools and 
colleges should be asked to engage in calisthenic 
and gymnastic exercises an hour a day, but we have 
found a great many who believe that it is all wrong 
for our boys to play basketball an houraday. Per- 
haps the war experience will open the eyes of those 
who have not understood clearly that the strong sur- 
vive and the weak perish and, if that is true, some 
time should be spent in developing the strength of 
our young men who are called upon to fight our wars 
when such wars are forced upon them. 

When that time comés, there will be less condem-. 
nation of sports that are used as a vehicle to develop 
both the character and the bodies of the participants. 
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Boxing in High School 


On-Guard Position—Left Jab—Right Cross 


E have now properly prepared 

W the boys by stressing sufficient 

pre-training road work, hand 

bandaging, and proper hitting technique. 

They are, therefore, now ready to be in- 

structed in the actual boxing funda- 
mentals. 


By John J. Walsh 
Boxing Coach, University of Wisconsin 


The On-Guard Position 


I wish to stress in detail the all-impor- 


tant stance, or what we will call the on-.- 


guard position. When a boxer slides out 
from his corner at the sound of the bell, a 
trained eye can immediately ascertain just 
how good a boy is by the on-guard posi- 
tion he assumes. The boxer trained cor- 
rectly will advance to the center of the 
ring, fall instinctively into a proper on- 
guard position, if his coach has stressed 
each fundamental point that goes to make 
up that vital stance. 

A coach should point out to his boys 
that every punch is thrown from the on- 
guard position, and that, at the finish of 
every punch they must assume again the 
on-guard position. For proper deception, 
this procedure must be followed, hence 
the stance must be properly mastered at 
the beginning. With all punches starting 
from the same stance, naturally an op- 
ponent has difficulty guessing whether the 
punch will be a left jab to the head, to the 
body, a left hook to the head or body, a 
double left hook to the body and head, or 
a jab followed by a hook. If the boxer 
changes his stance or arm positions each 
time he throws a different punch, his op- 
ponent will quickly catch on and meet him 
with a counter every time. 

Illustrations 9 through 18 minutely fol- 
low the “musts” necessary to a proper on- 
guard position. 

In Illustration 9, note the hands are 
down, the fists properly closed, and the 
feet parallel. 

Illustration 10—The boxer should slide 
the left foot forward to a position that is 
comfortable to him. Some boxers like their 
feet closer together than others, hence no 
set number of inches should be stated to 
the boys. The distance is determined by 
the size of the boy, and by the spacing 
that is most comfortable. Two points, 
however, must be stressed. If the boy’s 
feet are too close together, (Illustration 
11), or if the right foot is placed di- 
rectly or almost directly in a line back of 
the left foot, he can be tipped off balance 
very easily with a left jab, (Illustration 
12). To remedy this, after the boys 
have assumed their feet positions, a coach 
may have them bend their bodjes, swing- 
ing from left to right to determine if they 
have proper balance and a steady stance, 
(Illustration 13). He may go up to the 
boy and give him a light, quick push back- 
wards to prove to him whether or not he 
has assumed a solid foot position. 


One further point should be stressed. 
If the boxer’s feet are placed too far apart, 
he will have to stretch too great a dis- 
tance when he gets a right-hand shot at 
his opponent (Illustration 14). 

Iiustration 15—Note that the chin is 
down, to the left, and that the shoulder is 
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up. The best way for a coach to emphasize 
this point is to stress the fact that the chin 
does not go all the way down to meet the 
shoulder, nor does the shoulder come all 
the way up; they meet halfway. The 
shoulder is raised an inch or two, and the 
chin is dropped an inch or two. I will add 
right here that one of the biggest jobs a 
coach will have is to convince a boy that 
the chin must be down, and kept down, or 
he might find his whole body down on the 
canvas. I have had national champions, 
who after four years of college boxing, still 
make the mistake of dropping their shoul- 
ders and putting their chins up. We have 
a “Chin-Up-and-Hands-Down” Club and 
choose new members after seeing the mov- 
ing pictures of the previous week’s match. 
We find, at times, some of our best boys 
are making this mistake. A big “Tag Me” 
sign made and presented to the boxer each 
week who holds his chin up the highest is 
also another good reminder of the require- 
ment, Keep the chin down, shoulder up 
and you will remain up for the three 
rounds. 

Illustration 16—A boxer should bring 
his left fist up, not too high so as to ob- 
struct his vision, nor too low so as to en- 
able his opponent to slip across. a sharp 
right hand. The fist is in proper position, 
in Illustration 4 of the October issue, the 
knuckles pointing outward, the thumb 
knuckle upward. The elbow is bent, the 
fist not too close to the face, which would 
make too long a stretch to land a jab. The 
fist should not be extended out too far as 
the arm will tire quickly in that unnatural 
position. Some distance must be left be- 
tween the fist and point of impact in or- 
der to put a little “sting” into the jab. 
The elbow should be kept in close to the 
body affording protection to the left side, 
and the entire arm and shoulder must be 
loose and relaxed so that the boxer will be 
able to snap or whip out the jabs in rapier- 
like thrusts. 

Illustration 17—The right forearm and 
fist are up. The fist should be up to about 
the position of the chin so that the boxer 
may be able to catch the opponent’s left 
jabs. The right elbow is kept close to the 
body, protecting the right side and kid- 
neys. The forearm protects the solar 
plexus (a good place to hit, but not to be 
hit), and the fist protects the chin. This 
is the completed and proper on-guard po- 
sition, side view. 

Iilustration 18— The correct on-guard 
position, front view. The left foot is for- 
ward—not too close, not too far away, nor 
is the right foot directly behind the left. 
The chin is down, the shoulder is up. 
The fists are clenched, the elbows are in, 
the thumb knuckles are pointing upward. 
The right elbow is covering the right side, 
the forearm is protecting the solar plexus, 
and the fist is taking care of the chin. 

Note also that the right shoulder is 
pulled backward, thus not giving the op- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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“Gunning” For Jump Balls 


By Joseph Hartley 


Former Basketball Coach, Waterman, Illinois, High School 


HEN the center jump after each 

W field goal and free throw was 

eliminated from the basketball 
game, many regarded the jump-ball play 
with all its tip-off formations, as a dead 
letter. Jump balls, however, are still a 
part of the game. Getting the tip is al- 
most as vital a part of the game as it 
was before the elimination of the center 
jump after field goals. 

Very few teams seem to spend any time 
on training for the jump-ball phase of the 
game. It seems that in most cases, the 
boys just jump, and they have very little 
conception of what is right and wrong in 
the way of getting the best out of their 
jump. Many coaches who are perfec- 
tionists in other phases of the game, are 
“hope” coaches in this phase. The boys 
just jump, and the team “hopes” to get 
the ball. In the average high school bas- 
ketball game, there will be twenty jump- 
ball situations and twenty-eight free 
throws awarded. From the numerical 
point of view, jump-ball situations com- 
pare favorably with free throws awarded. 
What coach would think of neglecting 
free-throw practice and training? It is 
my opinion that any phase of the game, 
which will, on the average, present twen- 
ty situations for opportunities for pos- 
session of the ball, and oftentimes a direct 
scoring opportunity, should not be neg- 
lected. It seems to me that few high 
school teams today have any system in 
their jump-ball plays. If the boys do not 
receive coaching on how to handle them- 
selves on the jump, they get careless. The 
tendency is to walk up to the imaginary 
jump circle, and if the ball is to be tipped 
to the left side, the player will face to the 
left, and jump, attempting to get the tip 
with arm going up next to the opponent. 
I have even seen players, who were right 
handed, in the effort to tip the ball to 
the right, face in that direction and at- 
tempt to tip the ball with the left hand. 
If the tip is to go back, they will many 
times partially turn and face the rear, 
lunging upward with the tip arm and 
hand next to the opponent. Such a jumper 
will give away his intentions, and a slight 
brush or bump by an opponent who 
jumps properly will throw him off bal- 
ance. 

In “gunning” for jump balls, the boys 
should be given a great deal of practice 
in jumping drills. Jumping the rope a 
few minutes each night will help develop 
spring in the players’ legs. Vertical jump- 
ing contests are also good. A device for 
measuring the vertical jump of the play- 
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A FORMER contributor to this pub- 

lication when coach at Waterman 
High School, Mr. Hartley is now in 
the army. “I have been very busy the 
last three or four months with Uncle 
Sam,” he writes, “but I have made 
every effort to keep in contact with the 
world of sports.” 





ers may be placed or painted on the wall 
of the gymnasium. Frequent contests 
may be held and records of the players’ 
vertical jumps may be recorded frequent- 
ly to show the improvement of the boys. 
This is an excellent motivation, and the 
small player can compete with the taller 
player on equal terms in these contests. 
One of the most important elements in 
the jump ball is timing so a coach should 
not neglect to spend a little extra time 
with players, helping them develop proper 
timing and learning how to adjust them- 
selves on their timing with the toss of 
the ball by the different officials. 

We try to develop a standard jumping 
form in all our boys. It is one in which 
we think the boy will not necessarily dis- 
close the direction in which he intends to 
place the ball. He has protection on the 
jump and one which will enable him to 
put his every ounce of effort into the 
jump and get the most out of his effort. 

If the player is right-handed, he should 
always tip the ball with the right hand. 
Usually all right-handed players use 
their left foot as the jumping foot. So 
preliminary to the jump, we like to have 
our players act according to these in- 
structions. They should place both feet 
just inside the circle, with the jumping 
foot next to the opponent. If the jump 
ball is out on the floor, this would be an 
imaginary circle. In the case of the right- 
handed player, the jumping foot would 
be the left, and for the left-handed player, 
the right. In doing this, the player will 
be facing at about a 45° angle away 
from the opponent, always in the same 
direction, never one way on one jump 
and another direction on the next jump. 
The player is to prepare himself for the 
jump by bending his knees, dipping his 
hips, keeping his head up, his eyes on the 
ball, and springing from the toes, after 
taking a pre-hop. The spring may be 
made from both feet or from the one 
jumping foot. In either case, probably 
most of the push-off will come from the 
jumping foot. The pre-hop is a short 


hop, made as the referee throws the ball 
up, and it will, in most cases, help the 
player time his jump and add to his 
spring. As the jump is made, the body 
is turned to face the ball squarely, and 
the left arm, or the arm next to the op- 
ponent at the start of the jump, is held 
high, slightly in front of, and across, the 
body, for protection. The arm with 
which the tip is made should be low at 
the side as the player starts his jump, and 
then extended to its fullest extent at the 
height of the jump. The player should 
jump upward and slightly forward on the 
jump. He should stretch to the utmost 
as the jump is made. He must be careful 
not to jump too much forward, for, if he 
does, he will foul the opponent. From 
this position the player can tip the ball 
forward, back, or to either side, if he 
can get enough height. The ball should 
be tipped with the fingers, unless distance 
is desired, in which case more wrist ac- 
tion must be brought into play. It should 
be tipped high, so that the team mates 
cutting in will be able to get the timing 
better. Our motto on this is, “Tip it up 
and over.” It is best for the jumper to 
tip the ball to open areas, or to moving 
team mates, rather than to stationary 
players. If he slaps at the ball, he will 
usually lose height or throw himself off 
on the timing of the jump, so slapping 
at the ball on the jump should be avoided. 
With the mechanics of the jump mas- 
tered, the next step of the coach is to 
install a play system for jump balls. The 
boys should be given something from 
which to work, something they can do 
after they get the ball. They must go 
after the ball, when it is tipped, and get 
it. In this, timing is important again, 
and ruggedness and aggressiveness also 
come into play. The rugged and aggres- 
sive players will nearly always get their 
own tips, and in addition, steal the op- 
ponents’ tips on many occasions. When 
the player goes up after the ball, to get 
the tip, he must use the same techniques 
that he does on rebounding under the 
basket. He should go up in a spread, 
come down protecting the ball, keeping 
it low. He should be all arms and elbows, 
and not let his opponent get at him. 
From the first jump ball at center un- 
til the last toss-up of the game, regardless 
of the position on the floor, our boys as- 
sume what we call a jump-ball formation, 
and “gun” hard for that ball. Once the 
ball is obtained, they drive hard from 
this formation for offensive openings. We 
get many fast-break opportunities from 
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LLEN, B. P., Ensign, Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Berea College. 
NDREAS, WILLIAM F., Comdr., Navy. 
Baseball Coach, Trenton St. Tchrs. Col. 
VERY, LESLIE C., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, St. Louis University. 
BAILEY, JAMES, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of 
Nevada. 
BARNETT, GERALD, Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Oklahoma Central 
State College. 
BEE, CLAIR F., Lieut. Comdr., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Long Island University. 
BISHOP, W. AUSTIN, Captain, Army. 
Wrestling Coach, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
BLEWETT, JIM, Lieut. Comdr., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 
BLISS, HOWARD, Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Findlay College. 
BURROUGHS, JACK R., Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Dakota Wesleyan 
University. 
CARPENTER, CLYDE, Lieut., Army Air 
Forces. 
Asst. Coach, State University of Montana. 
CARTER, ERNEST, Lieut., Army Air Forces. 
Track Coach, Santa Barbara State College. 
CASANOVA, LEONARD, Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of Santa 
Clara. 
CECHINI, JOHN, Sergeant, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of 
Louisville. 
CRADDOCK, C. C., Corporal, Army Air 
Forces. 
Assistant Coach, Alcorn A. & M. College. 
CRAMER, JACK, 2nd Lieut., Army Air 
Forces. 
Trainer, Kansas State College. 
CRAMP, EDMUND, Captain, Air Forces. 
Asst. Football Coach, Pennsylvania 
Military College. 
CROWDUS, WILLIAM HUGH, Chief 
Specialist, Navy. 
Trainer, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College. 
DeGROAT, H. S., Captain, Army Air Forces. 
Athletic Director, Springfield College. 
D'ELISCU, FRANCOIS, Major, Army. 
Wrestling Coach, New York University. 
DE MARINO, DAN, Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Pennsylvania State 
College. 
DE ROSA, JERRY, Chief Petty Officer, Navy. 
Asst. Basketball Coach, New Jersey State 
Teachers College. 
DE WARE, C. A., Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Texas A. & M. 
College. 
ERICKSON, C. P., Bureau of Aeronautics, 























Navy. 
Golf Coach, University of North Carolina. 
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%& FALK, BIBB, Corporal, Army Air Forces. 
Asst. Baseball Coach, University of Texas. 
% FLEMMING, EDMUND J., Lieut., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, St. Edward's University. 
% SLONER, HOWARD, Private, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, New Jersey State 
Teachers College. 
% GRADY, BEN F., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Swimming Coach, University of Pittsburgh. 
yw GRIEVE, R. S., Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Track Coach, Pennsylvania State 
College. 
% SROSS, M. H., Lieut., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, San Diego State 
College. 
% HARTMAN, FRED L., Chief Specialist, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Rice Institute. 
% HAWKINS, MAX, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of lowa. 
% HAYES, JACK, Chief Petty Officer, Navy. 
Football Coach, Rockhurst College. 
% KELLOG, CLARENCE, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Regis College. 
%& KERR, DOUGLAS, Chief Petty Officer, 
N 


avy. 
Asst. Football Coach, lowa State College. 
ye KUMPF, HENRY, Ist Lieut., Army. 
Track Coach, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. 
%& LAM, WILLIAM, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Wrestling Coach, University of Colorado. 
%& McGEE, JOHN, Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Regis College. 
%& McINTIRE, J. J., Private, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Nebraska State 
Teachers College. 
%& MARTIN, HAROLD D., Captain, Army Air 
Forces. 
Football Coach, Miner Teachers College. 
%& MASAVAGE, EDWARD, Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Rutgers University. 
ye MAURER, JOHN, Mejor, Army. 
Track Coach, Ouachita College. 
% MOLL, C. S., Lieut., Navy. 
Tennis Coach, Kansas State College. 
% MOONEY, BERNARD, Lieut., Coast Guard. 
Wrestling Coach, Ohio State University. 
%& MORRISS, J. W., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Track Coach, University of North 
Carolina. 
% NOVOTNY, R. J., Captain, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Kent State 
University. 
%& OERMAN, KARL, Ensign, Navy. 
Gymnastics Coach, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


%& PARKS, STUART A.., Lieut., Army Air Forces. 
Basketball Coach, College of Puget Sound. 


%& PATTERSON, B. R., Ist Lieut., Army. 


Wrestling Coach, Kansas State College. 


%& PORTAL, DEWITT, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Boxing Coach, San Jose State College. 
we REEVE, WAYNE, 2nd Lieut., Army Air 
Forces. 
Asst. Football Coach, Brigham Young 
University. 
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% ROACH, WALTER, Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Texas Christian 
University. : 


% ROBINEET, ROBERT, Chief Petty Officer, 


Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of 
Nevada. 
% RONING, JOHN, Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of 
Minnesota. 
% RONMAN, M. Z., Private, Army. 
Boxing Coach, University of North 
Carolina. 
% SCHUHARDT, C. H., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of 
Nevada. 
% SHELTON, ROBERT, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Trainer and Swimming Coach, University 
of Colorado. 
%& SHEPARD, FRED, Major, Army. 
Wrestling Coach, Rutgers University. 
% SHEPARD, G. E., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Athletic Director, University of 
North Carolina. 
% SIDINGER, WAYNE, Private, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Kent State 
University. 
% SIESA, STANLEY, Captain, Army Air Forces. 
Fencing Coach, New York University. 
% SIMONE, ANTHONY, P. F. C., Army Air 
Forces. 
Baseball Coach, Colorado College. 
% SLOAN, FRANK B., 2nd Lieut., Marines. 
Asst. Football Coach, Rice Institute. 
% SMALL, G. W., Colonel, Army. 
Tennis Coach, University of Maine. 
%& SMITH, CHARLES R., Lieut., Army. 
Baseball Coach, San Diego State College. 
% SMITH, GENE, Lieut., Navy. 
Wrestling Coach, Oklahoma Central State 
College. 
% SNIDER, P. M., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Track Coach, Juniata College. 
%& TAYLOR, BERYL S., Captain, Army. 
Athletic Trainer, lowa State College. 
%& THOMPSON, FRANK, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Gymnastics Coach, Kansas State College. 
%& WALKER, CHARLES, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Swimming Coach, San Jose State College. 
x WELLS, WILLIAM, Lieut., Army. 
Golf Coach, University of Maine. 


% WILLIAMSON, JOHN, Chief Specialist, 


Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Oklahoma Central 
State College. 
%& WINTERS, LOYD C.., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Track Coach, San Jose State College. 
% YOUNG, CARL H., Lieut. Comdr., Navy. 
Director of Intramural Sports, San Diego 
State College. 
% YOUNG, VERL J., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Basketball Coach, University of 
Minnesota. 


the first of this list appeared in the January, 1943, 
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jump-ball situations. The players are 
given many options from which to work, 
in case they get the ball, and they are 
never to take the attitude that they are 
defeated in getting the ball on the jump, 
regardless of what the odds may be in 
height on the jump. 

Our standard jump-ball line-up of po- 
sitions on the floor in the center circle 
is shown in Diagram 1. These positions 
will differ very little from those shown 
on a jump ball in the front court, but 
will vary from that in the back court, 
depending upon the positions, the op- 
ponents take, and on how the jumpers 
line up in size and jumping ability. 

The players’ positions may be described 
as follows. X5 plays a deep defensive 
position. X1 plays in front of the jumper 
and is the key man of the jump-ball of- 
fense. He plays so that he will be moving 
toward all balls tipped forward, but he 
must not let any opponent beat him out 
of a favorable position to receive the 
tips in front of the jumper. If necessary, 
he must place himself directly in front of 
X2, the jumper, or as close as the rules 
will allow him to get. X3 and X4 play 
back and to the side of the jumper. We 
usually describe these positions as being 
far enough back, so that X3 and X4 can 
reach their highest point to receive a 
tipped ball at the side of X2, their inside 
legs being about even with the outside 
edge of the center circle, or the imaginary 
circle. This usuallly means that X3 and 
X4 will be about two strides back of the 
jumpers. They should nearly always be 
back of the jumpers, but these positions 
will vary with the situation. We claim 
the following advantages from these po- 
sitions on jump balls. X5 is in a deep 
defensive position, and X3 and X4 are 
in shallow defensive positions. X1, who 
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is moving in constantly to meet the ball, 
is in a position to get on defense quickly. 
Defensively it is well balanced. X1, X3 
and X4 have the jump-ball area well sur- 
rounded, and are in good positions to 
fight for the ball, regardless of who gets 
the tip, or where it goes. Once the ball is 
secured, this arrangement has four play- 
ers who can make a quick offensive 
thrust, namely, X1, X2, X3 and X4. 

X1 should be the best scrapper on the 
team, and a player who can hold his 
own with any one. X5 is the defensive 
quarterback, follows all offensive thrusts, 
and is in a position to size up the situa- 
tion and call the team back on defense, 








seeing that proper defensive precautions 
are taken. He should be a good talker. 
If one of the players other than X2 has 
a held ball, then X2 takes his place, and 
so on, so that these positions may be 
maintained on the floor at all times. Any 
one of the players could rotate in these 
positions, taking the place of the jumper, 
but we find the center usually works out 
best in this duty. 

Diagram 2 shows the positions, the 
players would take on a jump ball in 
the front court with X3 jumping. Dia- 
gram 3 shows how the players would line 
up in the back court, shifting to meet 
the opponents’ man-to-man. X4 is jump- 
ing, and the opponents have absolute con- 
trol of the tip. Diagram 4 gives the posi- 
tions the players would take on a jump 
ball at the free-throw circle in the back 
court, with the team having absolute con- 
trol of the tip. X2 is jumping, the other 
boys play the opponents loosely on de- 
fense and are more offensively minded. 
Each player, however, must be in posi- 
tion to assume a defensive position 
quickly and cover an opponent, in case 
the ball is lost to the opponents. 

From the jump-ball formations shown 
in the previous diagrams, we work out a 
series of plays from the various spots on 
the floor, giving the players the general 
pattern of the play, and then encourage 
them to use their initiative in working 
out their own options from these pat- 
terns. One of these pattern plays is 
shown in Diagram 5. On a given signal, 
the ball is tipped to X1, who goes high 
to get the ball, and passes to X3 driving 
by, while he (X1) is still in the air if pos- 
sible. X1 must never get the habit of 
batting the ball to X3 in this position. 
He should catch it or at least semi-catch 
(Continued on page 29) 
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You know if you use ALTA-CO 


Just because the foot. bath is full is no as- 
surance that you are providing adequate pro- 
tection against the ever-present menace of 
Athlete’s Foot. Even Alta-Co powder with 
its famous stability in solution is subject to 
constant unavoidable dilution by drip-in from 
showers. But with Alta-Co, you’re sure, be- 
cause anyone can instantly test its strength, 
using an Alta-Co tester. This exclusive fea- 
ture is one of a number of reasons why 
many leading schools, universities and in- 
dustrial plants have standardized on Alta-Co. 
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® Alta-Co kills Athiete’s Foot Fungi in 
60 seconds or less. 


@ Alta-Co powder remains stable in so- 
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@ it is non-irritating to skin—harmiess 
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FREE 


Send for our 36-page brochure on Athlete’s 
Foot. It contains the latest information on 
the control of this serious infection. 
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Out-of-Bounds 
Plays 


(Continued from page 12) 


successful when the opponents use a press- 
ing defense in an effort to get the ball late 
in the game, if they are behind in the 
score. We use it, especially when we are 
turning down free throws. When 1, who 
has the ball gives the signal, 4 picks his 
guard off of 3, who stands still. Two, on 
a signal, cuts as the line indicates, but 
faces 1 and yells for the pass in, while 
setting up a screen for 1. The ball is 
faked to 2 but passed in to 4. One picks 
his guard off of the screen formed by 2 
Four throws a spot pass to 1, going in un- 
der the goal. In the meantime, 5 cuts 
across to the free-throw circle, forming a 
screen for 3 who cuts in on the right side 
of the goal for a pass from 1, or for the 
rebound. One is our speed boy while 4 is 
our best jumper, so that if 1 is not open, 
and 4 is tied up for a held ball, we have 
our best jumper and have a good chance 
to get the tip and retain possession of the 
ball. 

Diagram 18 shows another side-line play 
that is especially good late in the game, 
when the opponents are behind and using 
a tight man-for-man defense in an effort 
to make the team ahead play or intercept 
their passes. Two, 3, 4 and 5 are in a box 
formation. As 1 gives the signal, 3 screens 
for 4. This gets the ball in bounds safely, 
even if no other part of the play works 
Two screens for 5 and 4 passes to 5. One 
times his cut for the goal and, if he is 
open, receives a pass from 5. If he is not 
open, 5 looks for 3, who times his cut for 
the middle lane. This gives a three-man 
cut for the goal, as 2 cuts around on the 
left side of the goal. If the play does not 
develop for 5 to pass to either 1 or 3, he 
can pass back to 4, who remained out as 
safety. 

When a team uses a pressure defense 
after that team has scored, or if the ball 
is out of bounds on the back-court end 
line, Diagram 19 shows a play that may 
give a three-man cut for the goal or help 
get the ball in bounds safely and into the 
front court. The players take their posi- 
tions on the floor as indicated by 2, 3, 4 
and 5. When 1 gives the signal, 4 and 5 
pick their guards off of the screens set by 
2 and 3. One passes the ball to 4 or 5, 
whichever one is open. If 5 open, he re- 
ceives the pass and 1 goes out around the 
3-5 screen. Five passes to 1, who dribbles 
fast down the side line, as 3 cuts to the 
middle of the floor and 2 cuts down the 
left side of the court. One is the speed 
player and good dribbler. This play may 
be used on either side of the court and will 
give a three-man cut for the goal or help 
get the ball in bounds and into the front 
court. 

When our opponents have scored a free 





throw, we have used the play, shown in 
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Diagram 20, with success. Generally, the 
man who has shot the free throw is out of 
position on defense and we try to take ad- 
vantage of this and get a three-on-two 
situation. One gets the ball out of the net 
and jumps out of bounds with it. He 
quickly gets a long pass out to either 4 or 
5 on the sides of the court. Three, who 
should be the speed boy, cuts to the middle 
to meet the pass from 4 or 5. He dribbles 
down the middle of the court and passes 
to 4 or 5, as they cut under the goal on 
their sides of the floor, or he gets a shot 
himself in the free-throw circle area. 
Should 4 or 5 find their guards backing up 





to protect the goal, they can dribble down | 


and get a medium-length side shot. 


Boxing in High 
School 


(Continued from page 18) 


ponent as much body space at which to 
shoot. This position also places the left 
arm and fist in closer striking position of 
the opponent. 

A coach should spend all the time neces- 
sary, so that the boys will master each 
fundamental of the on-guard position. 
These fundamentals must be drilled into 
them so that they will mechanically fall 
into this position without giving it a 
thought. The boys may gather around in 
a circle and at the command of on-guard, 
hop into position, hold it, wait for correc- 
tions of any mistakes noticed by the coach, 
then at a command, relax. This should be 
done over and over again until the posi- 
tion becomes second nature. I have ex- 
perimented with boys from seven to ten 
years of age and have found that they be- 


come letter-perfect in all the fundamentals | 


of the on-guard position, from all angles, 
and retain the position when boxing. It 
should be stressed that all punches start 
and finish from the on-guard position. It 
must, therefore, be learned correctly. 


The Left Jab 


“The most important offensive and de- 
fensive punch is the left jab.” No truer 
words were ever spoken. How often have 
we seen a smart boxer with just a left jab, 
and practically no right hand, beat a 
tough, rugged boy with a devastating 
right, by using the left jab offensively to 
pile up points and defensively to keep the 
puncher away and off balance. Very sel- 
dom does a boxer with an educated left 
hand even get hit by a hard right hand. 
The reason is simple. The left jab has to 
travel only a third of the distance to land 
on the opponent’s chin, that the oppo- 
nent’s right has to travel to land on his 
opponent’s chin. Naturally, if both 
punches start together, the left lands first. 
Often the left jabber catches his opponent’s 
right shoulder, to stop a right hand travel- 
ing in his direction. This often is danger- 
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ous, however, unless the boy has a very 
speedy left jab. A coach may teach his 
boys many punches, fancy or otherwise, 
but there is no punch in any boxer’s rep<7- 
toire of punches that will do him more 
good than a left jab. Let’s go to work on 
it, and be sure that we impress the value 
of the left jab on the boys from the very 
start. 

Illustration 19—The start of the left jab 
from the on-guard position. 

Illustration 20 shows the finish. The 
jab has been snapped across, not pushed. 
The position of the fist has changed from 
the thumb knuckle up (Illustration 4, Oc- 
tober issue) to the thumb knuckle point- 
ing inward (Illustration 5, October issue). 
This was accomplished by twisting the 
arm when the blow was traveling forward. 
Note that, at the time of landing of the 
jab, the chin is tucked down and the 
shoulder is curved around the chin as a 
protective covering. This is a natural re- 
sult of the contour of the shoulder if the 
jab is twisted when thrown. A coach 
should show his boys the difference be- 
tween a left jab that is just pushed across 
with the thumb knuckle up, and a proper 
jab that is snapped across, by twisting the 
fist and turning the shoulder to protect 
the chin. 

Illustration 21 shows the wrong way for 
a boxer to bring his left hand back after 
delivering a left jab. Dropping the left 
hand after a jab is the best way I know 
to lose a bout, and yet it is one of the 
most common mistakes made by boxers, 
whether youngsters, high school boys, col- 
lege-men, or professionals. As stressed be- 
fore, all punches start, and finish, from the 
on-guard position and that means the left 
hand is brought back high and kept high, 
to offset a right-hand counter, (Illustra- 
tions 17 and 18). Just as important as 
knowing how to deliver a left jab, is 
knowing how to come back into position 
and that means the left should be brought 
back high. 

Illustration 22—If an opponent is drop- 
ping his left hand after his jab, a boxer 
should ride back with the blow as shown 
in this illustration, then ride in with a 
straight right as shown in Illustration 23. 





This appears to be a simple mistake to 
correct, but a coach will find next to try- 
ing to get the boys to keep their chins 
down, keeping their left hands up is the 
most difficult for them to master. 

Illustration 24—A properly-thrown jab, 
with the chin down and the shoulder up, 
saves the jabber from being hit by a cross- 
over, or an overhand right. If the left jab 
is slow, this is sometimes an effective coun- 
ter, but with the chin down, even if the 
punch lands, it is ineffective as it lands 
high on the head. 


The Right Cross 


The punch, that a boxer can develop, 





next most effective to the left jab is the 
potent right cross. This is naturally a 
harder blow because of the distance it 
travels, but unless thrown correctly, it is 
ineffective against a good boxer. The av- 
erage boy, coming out for boxing, depends 
too much on right hands, and unless cau- 
tioned immediately becomes right-hand 
crazy. The question most often asked re- 
garding the right hand, is when to throw 
it, and invariably the boy who asks the 
question will say he hesitates and is not 
sure of his right hand. The best answer I 
know is to forget when or how to throw 
it, but tell the boy to use the left, and if he 
has practiced diligently on the proper de- 
livery of the right hand, it will instinctively 
whip across at the proper time in a bout 
A boy cannot hesitate when throwing the 
right. If he thinks he has the opening he 
should let it fly, and not be half-hearted 
about it. Even if it misses, he has put the 
other man on the defense. The main thing 
about a right hand is that it should be 
thrown from the on-guard position, and 
not telegraphed. 

Illustration 25 shows the start of the 
right cross and Illustration 26 shows the 
finish. 

Note that the start is made from the 
regular on-guard position. The finish is 
accomplished by twisting the fist from the 
position with the thumb knuckle up, to 
that with the thumb knuckle pointing in- 
ward (to the left). The shoulder curves 
over the chin for protection, and the chin 
is down. Note also that, when the right 
hand lands, the left is drawn back for the 
opponent’s counter, if any. The rule is 
“One hand out, one hand back.’”’ When the 
left hand is punching, the right is back, 
and vice-versa. This is done, not only for 
an expected counter, but also that the 
boxer may be in position to throw the sec- 
ond punch. 

Illustration 27 shows the wrong way to 
deliver the right cross. The boxer should 
never draw his right hand back before de- 
livery. The right cross must be thrown 
from the regular on-guard position, for ef- 
fectiveness and deception. The form of 
telegraphing, shown in the illustration, im- 
mediately tells the opponent what to ex- 
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pect. A boxer should never lift the right 
cross up before it is thrown. This is an- 
other common form of telegraphing. 

The right cross can be, and is, a very 
good blow, if delivered in the manner de- 
scribed in Illustrations 25 and 26. The 
boxer must not hesitate when throwing it, 
he must not telegraph it by drawing it 
back or lifting it up; it must be snapped 
in sharp and clean, the left hand must be 
drawn back, the chin must be down and 
the shoulder up. 

Notre: The boxer posing for the pic- 
tures, Cliff Lutz, 1942 national 155-pound 
champion, and 145-pound national cham- 
pion in 1943, is now a corporal in the 
Army. 


“Gunning” For Jump 
Balls 


(Continued from page 22) 

it before giving the pass to X3. Posses- 
sion of the ball is the important thing. 
After receiving the ball, X3 drives as far 
as possible with the dribble, or passes to 
X2, who stays back until possession is 
sure, and then cuts hard into the offen- 
sive end of the floor. After receiving 
the ball, X2 may have several options 
with X1, X3, following, and X4 going the 
opposite direction on his drive from X1’s 
pass to X3. X5 follows the play. The 
play might go to the other side of the 
floor, with X1 passing to X2, and X3 
driving down for the pass from X2. This 
play will work well in the back court, 
when the team has absolute control of 
the tip, and the opponents draw. their 
guards in close to the jump-ball area. 
It gives ample opportunities for quick 
offensive thrusts down the floor ahead of 
the guards. In the back court, it must 
be cautioned that the ball should be 
tipped ahead to X1, whenever possible. 
Tipping the ball directly back should be 
avoided, as that will often result in a 
score for the opponents, if they should 
secure possession. 

After the ball has been tipped to X1 a 
few times successfully, the opponents will 
usually close in on him as shown in Dia- 
gram 6. When this happens, on a given 
signal, the ball is to be tipped to the side. 
In Diagram 6, X3, is jumping, and the 
ball is tipped to X4, who goes high to get 
the ball. X1 fakes in to get the ball as 
before, but reverses and cuts down the 
floor. Usually X4 can pass to him going 
down the floor in the clear, or if a guard 
is back, he may be able to pull to the 
side and get open for a pass from X4. 
X2 drives rapidly down the floor, after 
being sure X4 has possession, and X3, 
the jumper, goes the opposite way from 
the tip, and then down the floor. X4 
may also drive in for a return pass from 
X1, who will have several option passes 
and possibilities as shown. The same 
play may also be tipped to the opposite 
side, with X2 receiving the ball, X1 cut- 
ting down to the other side and X3 driv- 
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ing in the direction opposite to that in 
which the ball is tipped as before. It must 
always be remembered that many times, 


boys who are scrappy can secure the 


opponents’ tip and go right on into these 
offensive thrusts from the position, at 
which the ball is recovered, regardless 
of what signal is called. The jumpers 
should always have in mind a definite 
signal and a place to which to try to tip 
the ball, but actually the factor that will 
determine what the players do, is the 
position where the ball is actually se- 
cured. The foremost thought in each 
player’s mind should be, “Get that ball.” 

The opponents will be watching the 
sides and the front openings after these 
two plays have been worked successfully 
for possession of the ball, and perhaps a 
score. They will, no doubt, be pressing 
hard to beat the players to the tip in 
these areas. If in doing this, they leave 
the area to the rear of the jumper open, 
then the tip may be worked as shown 
in Diagram 7. X3 fakes, as if going in 
to get the tip on the side, protecting 
that area, and then drives on down the 
floor. X1 fakes, as if going in for a tip 
and then cuts down the floor and to the 
side as shown. X5 jumping, tips the 
ball to X4 directly to his rear. X4 drib- 
bling across the floor, passes to X1, if 
possible, and cuts for an opening. X5 
drives down the side of the floor oppo- 
site to that on which the ball is started. 
X1 will have many options and posi- 
bilities from here. This play may also 
be reversed to the other side of the floor 
with X3 receiving the tip in the rear of 
X5. These variations mixed up will keep 
the opponents guessing as to what will 
happen next on jump balls. Regardless 
of how the teams compare in size there 
will always be some situations where the 
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team will have absolute control of the 
tip. If the players are at an unusual 
disadvantage because of the height of 
their opponents, they can drop all signals, 
and surround the jump-ball area with 


the formations shown in these diagrams, 
and .scrap hard on a man-to-man basis 
for the tips, letting the position on the 
floor, where the ball is secured, determine 
the offensive thrust to be made. In this 
manner the team can many times gain 
advantage of the taller opponents, over- 
coming the height handicap. 

The pattern plays here shown are not 
the only ones that may be worked out. 
There are many other possibilities. These 
are only suggestions, and the boys are 
encouraged to use their initiative to take 
advantage of their opponents. 

Diagram 8 illustrates a possibility that 
may be worked when the team has abso- 
lute control of the tip in the back court, 
and the opponents’ guards are in close to 
the jump-ball area. X1 fakes in, then 
reverses and drives far down the floor. 
X2, the jumper, tips the ball far down the 
floor, out over the opponents to X1. X3 
and X4 drive down the floor hard to help 
X1, and X2 gets in the play as soon as 
possible. 

Diagram 9 shows a jump-ball situation 
in the front court at the free-throw cir- 
cle. A maneuver by X2 uses the referee 
and the jumpers as a screen and will 
often free the player for a shot, in close 
when the ball is tipped to X1 in front. 

Diagram 10 shows a jump-ball situ- 
ation in front, and for a possible shot. 

Diagram 11 illustrates a situation in 
the front court, with the ball being tipped 
to the side, as X1 steps in to screen the 
opponent jumping with X2. With X2 
quickly driving down the floor, he may 
be open for a pass and a possible scor- 
ing opportunity. 

In Diagram 12, a jump ball situation 
at the free-throw circle in the front court 
is shown. After the ball has been tipped 

(Continued on page 38) 
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of school, college, and professional sports contests, 

Arch Ward has established a name as a sports an- 
alyst that commands nation-wide respect among fans, play- 
ers, and coaches whenever he speaks on matters in the sports 
field. 

Now, due to sponsorship of his radio appearance by the 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., followers of Ward’s forecasts 
and sports comments can hear him speak in person as well 
as through the pages of the Chicago Tribune, of which he is 
sports editor, and through his column published by a score 
of other metropolitan dailies. 

Arch Ward’s “Sports Preview,” now being broadcast every 
Friday evening over a nation-wide chain of Mutual stations, 
is his first appearance on the air in a regular sponsored pro- 
gram. From the reception accorded his initial radio appear- 
ances which started October 22nd, he promises to match his 
newspaper success with an equally scintillating radio career. 

Widely known for his international development of the 
Golden Gloves Boxing Tournaments, his promotion of An- 
nual College All-Star Professional Football classics, his orig- 
ination of All-Star, major-league baseball, Silver Skates 
tournaments and other popular sports enterprises, as well 
as for his newspaper columns, his name needed no intro- 
duction for the radio sports audience. He also now has the 
additional prestige of having been appointed Promotional 
Director of the National Committee on Physical Fitness. 


B ATTING better than .800 in predicting the outcome 
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The uncanny accuracy with which he-reels off his pre- 
dicted scores of coming sports events gives his Friday eve- 
ning broadcasts over Mutual stations a character that is 
dramatically different from any other sports program on the 
air. 

To the natural interest which coaches and sports followers 
have in listening to this unusual feature, he adds the savor 
of personal radio interviews with leading sports personali- 
ties from all parts of the country. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co.’s sponsorship of “Arch Ward's 
Sports Preview” is an extension of this company’s long es- 
tablished program of devoting almost its entire advertising 
appropriation to the encouragement of wider sports interest 
throughout the nation. 

Having achieved a pre-war leadership in the manufactur« 
of quality sports equipment, Wilson Sporting Goods Co., un- 
der the direction of its President, L. B. Icely, has, since long 
before Pearl Harbor applied its major thought and effort to 
awakening America to the importance of vigorous competi- 
tive sports both in preparation for war and in building a 
strong and efficient peacetime America. 

It is Mr. Icely’s belief that Arch Ward’s personality, pre- 
dictions and comments projected to millions over the air 
can be a great factor in stimulating not only wider general 
interest in sports but also wider individual participation in 
the competitive sports that build the sinews of war and the 
satisfactions of peace. 
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PUBLISHED IN A GREAT CAUSE 


Since before Pearl Harbor we have used practically 
every dollar of our advertising appropriation and 
nearly every square inch of our advertising space to 
tell America’s government, army, navy and civilian 
leaders, as well as millions of our citizens, the im- 
portance of our great American sports to the physi- 
cal welfare of our people. We have achieved great 
results in many quarters. And the importance of 
our sports to our fighting men, our production men 
and our civilians, now and after the war, is being 
accepted more widely every day. 

In this book, ‘The Human Machine at War” we 
present a great work—a mighty document and the 
final summation of our plea for a physically fit, 
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sports-trained America now and after the war. 
Many of the Nation’s great leaders will receive this 
book which is limited in number in consideration 
of material shortages. If you care to write and it is 
possible to do so we will gladly send you a copy to 
be passed among as many believers in America’s 
great sports as possible. Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., 2037 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago, Ill. Offices 
in New York and other leading cities. 
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HOUGH war-time demands have 
taken a great amount of man power 
from college athletic teams; though 
many institutions, both large and small, 
have dropped football for the duration, and 
many have decided to do away with all 
athletics until after the war, it seems that 
basketball could, and should, be played 
if at all possible. Most colleges, even the 
smaller ones, can afford a schedule, if they 
have any sort of male student body. The 
average small college that normally has 
four to five hundred men students now 
most likely will average from sixty to one 
hundred men. The larger universities will 
increase proportionately. 

Somewhere in this group there are boys 
who can, and want to, play basketball on 
an intercollegiate basis. Why not let them 
play? Why not have a schedule of games 
with colleges of approximately the same 
size and with more or less the same type 
of talent? I do not believe that colleges 
having civilian teams should, in most 
cases, compete with schools allowed to use 
athletes belonging to service units. Such 
games, for the most part, are uninterest- 
ing, both from the spectators’, and partici- 
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NTERING my twentieth year of 
EK coaching, I am more firmly con- 

vinced than ever that one of the 
greatest things in American school sports 
is spirit. Spirit covers a multitude of 
things. It includes inspiration, proper at- 
titude toward the game, proper attitude 
toward school in general, respect for au- 
thority, loyalty in all of its finest aspects, 
will to win, courage, devotion to duty and 
desire to give one’s best. 

We hear much about fundamentals and 
cold technique. Any football coach knows 
that proper execution is necessary to suc- 
cess and that mechanical perfection is 
something to strive for. It is possible, 
however to make machines out of men only 
to acertain degree. Machines lack emo- 
tion and spirit, but men and teams thrive 
on it. 

Some coaches are masters at building 
spirit. Having attended numerous coach- 


ing schools, I look back on a football 
course under the late W. W. Roper of 
Princeton as one of the finest I ever had. 
Perhaps Bill didn’t hand out as much tech- 
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By Howard G. Mundt 
Basketball Coach, Carleton College 


pants’ point of view. There are enough 
service teams and enough civilian teams 
for each to maintain a separate schedule. 
It does not seem quite the proper thing to 
pit a sixteen- or seventeen-year-old boy 
against a seasoned veteran of college and 
sometimes professional competition. This 
attitude is sometimes criticized as unpatri- 
otic, but in most cases it is just plain com- 
mon sense. Authorities in Washington 
say: “Keep college athletics going as long 
as possible.” It can be done, but it should 
be kept on an equal basis. The civilian 
boys want to play other college teams; 
they would like to take a short basketball 
trip now and then. They should be given 
that opportunity. 

Here at Carleton College, which in nor- 
mal times has an enrollment of more than 
four hundred men, we now have eighty-six 
male students on the campus. Forty-six 
of these are seventeen-year-old freshmen. 
The remainder are young men temporarily 
deferred in order to complete require- 
ments in pre-medicine and physics. Only 
one of these has had any varsity basket- 
ball experience. Other squad members 
must be taken from the seventeen-year-old 


Basketball with Civilian Talent 


group, and from upper classmen who 
never before made the squad. 

No, the basketball played will not be on 
a par with other years, but what does it 
matter. A schedule with other civilian 
teams would bring out some interesting 
contests. These boys are interested in 
playing. What such a squad lacks in 
finesse will be made up in spirit and, after 
all, the right type of spirit is what we are 
striving for these days. 

Coaches will undoubtedly be forced to 
change their offensive and defensive tac- 
tics to some extent. There will be many 
players not too well versed in the intrica- 
cies of the game. Offenses will have to be 
simplified. The experienced player will 
have to adjust himself to the physical and 
mental tempo of the seventeen-year-old. 
It will take coaching psychology and tact 
to work such a group as that together, but 
it will be interesting. 

These are not the years for a coach to 
try to make a reputation for winning 
games. A coach should consider his season 
a success if he is able to put a team on the 
floor, and by, and through, basketball aid 
in conditioning the boys. 


Can’t Beat Spirit 


By Paul M. Marschalk 


of Athletics, Pierre, South Dakota, High School 


nique as some, but his dynamic person- 
ality and ability to hold the attention of 
his listeners had every one in the class 
sitting on the edge of his seat. It was an 
inspiration to every coach to hear Bill 
Roper and it was easy to imagine what he 
would do to a football squad. 

Opinion as to the desirable nature and 
degree of keying may vary a great deal 
among coaches, and different coaches may 
use different methods in getting the boys 
to give their best, and sometimes a little 
more than their best, but any successful 
coach will place the necessity of spirit 
mighty high. 

Recently in digging through my files, I 
came across the following bulletin which 
I prepared and handed out to the mem- 
bers of my football squad a number of 
vears ago. It is impossible to estimate 
what part this may have played in the 
outcome of our season, but we had an un- 
defeated team that year and I do know 
that the boys lived this spirit. Since we 
are now at work winning the biggest game 
of all time, the few remarks bearing on a 


winning spirit may not be amiss. 

A winning football team needs a win- 
ning spirit. Nothing will tear a team 
down faster than a lack of morale. There 
is much truth in those old sayings that 
“The team that won’t be beaten, can’t be 
beaten” and “Every man in every play 
means winning every game.” 

It is up to every member of the squad 
to get right with his team and stay right. 
Some of the important factors of a high 
morale are teamwork, training, effort, en- 
thusiasm and loyalty. You can not be a 
big individualist and a good team man. 
You have to work with the team and for 
the team, giving all you can and asking 
for nothing in return. .You must realize 
that the least spectacular duties are often 
the most important ones and you must be 
willing to perform them, expecting little 
or no recognition, but giving all you have 
for the good of the team. It takes eleven 
men to make a play go and whatever your 
assignment may be you must not fall down 
in it, for to do so will ruin the play. Be 
big, unselfish and loyal. Work heart and 
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HERE ARE JUsT A FEW of the brilliant, 
authoritative articles on sports person- 
alities which have made Esquire the 
most talked-about general magazine on 
sports. Every month in Esquire the 
Rickeys, Baughs, and Peps of sports pass 
in review—their habits and habitats, 


THE LEADING 


for NovEMBER, 1943 


GENERAL 









their foibles and fancies. Whether it’s 
the impressive tale of Jess Flores’ prog- 
ress from orange picker to Philadelphia 
pitcher . . . or the screwy account of the 
sports zanies who hail from Oakland, 
California, you'll get new insights on 


men-of-sports new enjoyment in 


MAGAZINE ON 


‘SAMMY BAUGH This. asta 
Tad learned to be a cowboy for the | 


SPORTS 

























Sports Personalities 








their favorite occupations. Get the low- 
down on sports personalities in twelve 
punch-packed Esquires a year. See the 
sports articles in the current Esquire... 
on sale at your newsstand . . . TODAY. 
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COLLEGE ATHLETIC 





The exploits of former college athletes on the various American battle fronts 
offer indisputable evidence that the competitive sports training these fellows re- 


ceived in their undergraduate days helped to make them superior fighting men. 


This is not an idle statement, based on wishful thinking. Rather, confirmation 
can be found in the almost unanimous opinion of military and naval leaders that 
the boys who fought friendly warfare on the athletic fields of American universi- 
ties have that plus something—a fighting edge over those without the experience 


of combat sports. 


Without realizing it, American colleges, through their competitive athletic 
programs, were training young men for war. At the same time these athletic pro- 
grams were raising funds which built for American universities the finest athletic 


plants in the world. Again, without realizing it, these schools had built up an- 


other resource of war, since these athletic plants are now being used by the armed 


forces in all parts of the country. 





Thus, long before Pearl Harbor colleges were helping to prepare America for 





victorious war by training fighting men for emergency combat and by providing, 





through their athletic plants, emergency facilities for the armed forces—facilities 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, IN® : 
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s that would have cost the government millions of dollars and months of costly time, + 
. had they not been built by athletic funds. 
Since Pearl Harbor American colleges have a very definite realization of their * 
1 war-time need. They are training young men in greater numbers for armed com- 
t bat, training them along the same peace-time lines that proved so helpful when we * 
needed quality fighting men in the early days of our participation in the war. 
The result is that America is receiving better fighting men in greater numbers. ¥ 
When the war is over American colleges will continue to contribute to Ameri- * 
can man power, realizing then that it is their responsibility—better their oppor- 
tunity—to turn out young men, and women, too, who will be ready to serve their * 
country in any emergency. 
And as the colleges prepare these young men and women, the backbone of the * 
training program will be, as it was before the war and as it is now, competitive ath- 
letics on an intercollegiate scale—rough and tumble games such as football and * 
basketball, which fit the boy physically and, more important, fortify him with that 
mental and emotional conception that makes an athlete a better man in an % 
emergency. ¥: 
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PROGRESSIVE 
BASKETBALL 


EVERETT S. DEAN 
Stanford University 


California 


These are excerpts from three of the 
many similar letters which were received 
in response to the reading of Progressive 
Basketball. 


“I believe this book is the most clearly 
written of any in the field. The offense 
is applicable to any high school offense 
and is thoroughly explained and di- 
agrammed; the defense is treated like- 
wise. If a basketball coach were to have 
but ONE book, this should be it. It is 
complete, concise and not overdone.” 


Jor Hutton, Basketball Coach, 
Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


oO 


“I have read your book on basketball 
and can sincerely say it is the finest book 
on this subject I have read. I am confi- 
dent it will help both old and young 
coaches alike to improve their technique 
of coaching this great American game.” 


GeorceE Bars!, Director of Basketball. 
University of Santa Clara, 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid 


Everett S. Dean 
Stanford University 
CALIFORNIA 


































1943 Notes 


Indiana Basket Ball 
Coaching School 


The system of play as used by COACH 
RUPP of the University of Ken- 
tucky. His double pivot attack. The type 
of play as used by COACH GLENN CURTIS 
of Indiana State, featuring his “SPOT” 
game. The speed game of COACH MUR- 
RAY MENDENHALL of Central High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, Champions of 1943. 
Fundamental drills, continuities, and out-of- 
bounds plays, by CLIFF WELLS. 


These Notes are now on sale. Send 
checks for $1.50 per copy to 
CLIFF WELLS 
Berry Bowl - Logansport, Indiana 





















TRAMPOLINE TUMBLING 
by Larry Griswold 

A Complete and comprehensive manual for 
teachers and students. 

IIlustrated with full line drawings and pho- 
tographs. 

Planographed...... $1.50 
Larry Griswold —412 17th. St. NE. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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soul with your team and coaches. 

A demoralized and discouraged team is 
a pitiful thing to see, but a team with 
spirit, dash and teamwork is an inspira- 
tion. Let us have pride in our organiza- 
tion and let us have a morale so high that 





no influence of any kind can shake it. If 
we do, we'll be able to rise to the heights 
against any opponent and ride as a unit to 
victory. Remember that individual glory 
comes only with team success. It’s the 
team that counts. 


“Gunning” for Jump Balls 


(Continued from page 30) 


a few times successfully to X1 from this 
position, the opponent jumping with X3 
will often, in an effort to tie X1 up, 
get the habit of turning his back on X3, 
leaving him open. Xl may snap the 
ball quickly back to X3, who has an 
excellent shot from the free-throw line. 
I would like to add that we here at 
Waterman have been unusually success- 
ful in this phase of the game, apparently 
so successful, that our opponents have 
constantly warned their players to “stop 
Waterman’s jump-ball offense.” 











DIAG. 12 x5 








The 1943-44 Basketball Rules 


(Continued from page 13) 


B2 has been playing without having re- 
ported to the official. In this case, there 
are two fouls by the same team but they 
are not both personal and they are not 
against the same opponent. Hence they do 
not constitute a multiple fow. The rules 
prescribe that the free throw for the fail- 
ure to report must be thrown last, since it 
was the last to be called, even though the 
illegal act occurred before the personal 


foul. 
Suggestions for Improvements 


DOUBLE FOUL: Why is it necessary 
to have a special rule as to the number of 
free throws which are awarded in the case 
of a double foul? It might be simpler to 
make the general rule about. the number 
of free throws for any foul apply regard- 
less of whether one or several players com- 
mit a foul. If it is desirable to have a spe- 
cial rule about the number of free throws 
for a double foul, it might be better to let 
the penalties cancel, to charge the foul 
against each offender and to jump at the 
spot. Such method would be similar to 
the way the matter is handled in other 
sports. 

PERMISSIBLE NUMBER OF PER- 
SONAL FOULS: Since the number of 
permissible personal fouls was set at four, 
the game has undergone a great change 
and fouls are called for contact which in 
earlier years would have been overlooked. 
It is probable that the four permissible 
fouls of earlier years would correspond to 
six or eight under present playing condi- 
tions. The college rules now permit a fifth 
personal foul in a tie game and some 
groups, are experimenting with allowing 
five fouls before disqualification. At least 


one state will play all of its games under 
such an experimental rule this year. 

FREE SUBSTITUTION: The number 
of times a player may re-enter the game 
has been increased from time to time and 
there is some sentiment in favor of per- 
mitting a player to re-enter the game any 
number of times. The only disadvantage 
that has been pointed out would be in the 
possibility of an undue number of substi- 
tutions in ‘he last minute of play when a 
team is attempting to conserve time by 
having the watch stopped after each dead 
ball. This danger, however, is probably 
more imagined than real, since it is already 
a common practice for coaches to save 
enough legal re-entries to permit such sub- 
stitutions. 

WHEN IS THE BALL IN PLAY: 
The dividing line between a dead ball and 
the time the ball goes into play makes con- 
siderable difference in the administration 
of some sections of the rules. There is a 
definite relationship between personal fouls 
and dead ball. In general, contact fouls 
are not called while the ball is dead, un- 
less unsportsmanlike conduct is involved. 
There might be many advantages in mak- 
ing this as a flat rule, so that any foul 
which occurs during a dead ball is admin- 
istered as a technical foul. It might also 
simplify matters, if after an out-of-bounds 
ball, the ball were considered as being in 
play when it touches a player in the court 
instead of when it crosses the plane of the 
boundary. Such procedure would auto- 
matically take care of several peculiar sit- 
uations which occur when a player who 
has the ball out of bounds throws for goal. 
It would also take care of certain omissions 
or misleading statements in rules such as 
4-2 (dead ball). The question of whether 
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Illustrations 1, 2 and 3 show three succes- 
sive steps in the execution of the reverse turn. 

Illustration 1 shows the offensive player 
coming to a quick stop with the foot next to 
the guard advanced. Notice the low body- 
position. 

Illustration 2: shows the whirl or start of 
the reverse. A sudden push-off of the ad- 





vanced foot combined with a pivot on the 
rear foot makes this a very effective offensive 
weapon. 

Illustration 3—The completion of the re- 
verse showing the player in his drive for the 
basket. 

Illustrations 4 and 5 show the footwork on 
the technique of jumping. 

Illustration 4 pictures the feet position used 
by most players. In this side position, some 
slesins like to take a quick “crow-hop” step 
at the start of the jump. 

Illustration 5 shows the alighting position 
of the jump. This is made possible by “cork- 
screwing” on the jump. It is important that 
the jumper land in his half of the circle, thus 
avoiding contact. 

Illustrations 6, 7 and 8 show three succes- 
sive steps in the execution of the change of 
direction. 

Illustration 6 is a demonstration of the be- 
inning of the change of direction. Notice 
the shoulder and arm feint to the right. 
These, and the feint of the head, not shown 
here, should be strongly emphasized. The 
weight is low and the right foot has full 



















traction. 

Illustration 7 shows the push-off of the 
right foot and the transfer of the weight to 
the left, preliminary to the explosive drive. 

Illustration 8 shows the first step after the 
push-off. The first half of the movement is 
done best at half speed and the latter half 
with all the speed and drive possible. 


BASKETBALL (SERIES 3) 


This is the third in a series of illustrations 


issues last year. They are still available in 


on footwork in basketball. Series 1 and 2 reprint form at the address below. Reprints 
appeared in the December and January of this series are also available. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 N. WOOD 


STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 

Of The Athletic Journal, published monthly ex- 
cept July and August, at Chicago, for October, 1943. 
Stats oF 2) 
County or Coox f** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
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ment of the ownershi (and if a daily 
paper, the choudatonl, oft. of the aforesaid publica- 
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Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day 
of October, 1943. 
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a goal shall count is dependent on whether 
the ball goes in the basket, while it is still 
alive or while it is a “dead ball.” As an 
illustration, if after an out of bounds, the 
ball is considered as being in play only 
when it touches a player in the court, any 
goal which might be thrown from out of 
bounds would be cancelled because the ball 





is still dead when it goes in the basket. 
All of these proposals offer opportuni- 
ties for intelligent discussion and out of 
such discussion, improvements sometimes 
come. All groups are urged to analyze 
these situations and to assist the state bas- 
ketball committees in their attempts to 
keep the code and the game progressive 


The New Physical Education 
Set-Up in Illinois 


(Continued from page 7) 


all schools to comply at once with the new 
law. It will take time. We wish to expand 
as rapidly as possible, but recognize the 
fact that, if a school with inadequate fa- 
cilities and teaching personnel goes to a 
daily program, the effort may be unsuc- 
cessful 


We have prepared a course of study in 
health and physical education for the rural 
schools of Illinois and hope to have a 
course of study for the elementary schools 
ready by next September. 

We are working on objectives and stand- 
ards for health and physical education. 
The following set of objectives and stand- 
ards has been prepared for high school 
boys. These standards are offered for ex- 
perimentation and we hope that schools 
will try them, as well as others which the 
local school authorities may deem suitable. 
The idea of having standards and tests to 
measure physical fitness is sound educa- 
tionally. These standards may vary in 
different communities. We do not wish to 
set up the standards for each particular 
school, but rather hope that each school 
will develop suitable standards to meet its 
own needs. We will have tentative stand- 
ards for high school girls and elementary 
school boys and girls ready for distribu- 
tion within a few months. 


TENTATIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
OBJECTIVES FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BOYS 


I. Health Examination 


(a) Correction of remedial defects (eyes, 
teeth, etc.); (b) Adequate immunization 
(Department of Public Health recom- 
mendations); (c) Proper nutritional ad- 
justment. 

Examination upon entrance into high 
school and during senior year. If the stu- 
dent has received an examination within 
four years, there need not be a re-exami- 
nation upon entrance into high school. 
The law requires a health examination at 


least every four years. The results of the 
examination should be recorded on the 
health examination card by the examining 
physician. The same card may be used for 
each examination. When a student enters 
high school, the health examination card 
should be transferred to the high school as 
part of the student’s cumulative record 
These cards should be kept on file in the 
health service room of the school. 

Justification: Health is the first cardi- 
nal principal of education. In order to 
provide adequately for the needs of a stu- 
dent, the school authorities must know 
the health status of the student. 


II. Basic Physical Fitness 


The level of physical fitness of all boys 
should be raised to an established mini- 
mum. The following characteristics should 
be developed sufficiently to meet the re- 
quired standards. These objectives should 
not be regarded as absolute, but as some- 
thing to establish as a goal. For example, 
a heavy boy may be physically fit, yet be 
unable to do ten chins. The idea of defi- 
nite objectives which can be measured is 
sound educationally, and the schools are 
urged to experiment with these standards 
to set up some which will meet loeal needs 
in determining physical fitness. In the ex- 
periments with physical fitness if other 
standards seem to be a more accurate test 
of physical fitness, it is suggested that our 
department be advised of the findings. 


Characteristic Standard 
Endurance...1. Run a mile in 7 minutes. 
2. Sprint 100 yards. 
3. Swim 100 yards. 
Agility...... 1. Hand vault 4 feet 6 inches 


2. 50-yard run weaving 
around 3 objects 10 or 15 
yards apart, using side- 
step, cross-over,. and spin 
(to either side of object), 
as shown in the diagram 
Flexibility... Work in twos. 
1. Trunk flexion sitting, 
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hands behind head—bend 
at waist yntil head is 8 
inches from floor (knees 
held by other student). 
2. Trunk extension — prone 
position, face down, hands 
behind head — raise chin 
20 inches from floor (feet 
held down by other stu- 
dent). 
Strength ....1. 10 chins. 
. 25 push-ups 
. 25 leg lifts (touch floor— 
no rest). 25 sit-ups (arms 
behind neck). Sit-ups fol- 
low leg-lifts immediately. 
Foot and toe balance—10 
seconds each. 
2. Squat stand—10 seconds. 
3. Head stand—10 seconds. 
4. Hand stand against wall 
—15 seconds. 
Justification: Physical fitness is essen- 
tial for efficient living. 


OW bo 


Balance..... 1, 


IH. Sports Education 


Participation in, and ability to do rea- 
sonably well, the following: 

1. Four team games: (football, basket- 
ball, baseball, soccer, softball, volleyball, 
six-man football, etc.). 

2. Four individual activities: (tennis, 
golf, handball, track and field, cross-coun- 


try running, archery, bowling, badminton, 
weight lifting, etc.). 

3. Four elementary tumbling stunts: 
(forward roll, backward roll, backward 
roll with arch to momentary handstand, 
cartwheel). 

4. One combative sport: (either wres- 
tling or boxing). 

Justification: Sports participation con- 
tributes to health and physical fitness, de- 
velops strength, agility, endurance, co-or- 
dination, co-operation, good citizenship, 
and prepares one for adequate use of leis- 
ure time. 


IV. Health and Safety Knowledge 


Each boy should have: 1. A basic first 
aid course (Red Cross or equivalent); 2. 
A practical course in health leading to 
healthful practices; 3. A course in safety- 
emphasis upon practical safety knowledge 
leading to safe living. 

Justification: Practical health and 
safety contribute to the health and welfare 
of the individual and the community. 

After a boy has achieved objectives I, 
II and III, he may concentrate on any sin- 
gle sport that he desires. The only re- 
quirement in his case is that he maintain 
good condition by daily activity. 

Boys may be excused from physical edu- 
cation, if they are out for a varsity sport. 
They should be excused only for the sea- 


son of the sport—not the entire semester 
—and boys, so excused, must be active 
members of the varsity squad under the 
supervision of a coach. If a varsity sport 
is substituted for physical education, edu- 
cational standards should be maintained, 
namely: attendance should be kept; boys 
who do not attend the practice session 
should be transferred back into regular 
physical education classes. This transfer 
should be through the school office and in 
the same manner as other transfers from 
one class to another. This procedure is 
one of substitution, and boys, excused from 
physical education classes while on a var- 
sity squad, should still attain the objec- 
tives set forth before graduation. 

Military training in high schools 
(R.0.T.C.) is not an adequate. substitute 
for physical training. The War Depart- 
ment does not consider it to be. Band par- 
ticipation is likewise not a substitute for 
physical education. High schools that ex- 
cuse a student from physical education for 
participation in band or R.O.T.C. are not 
meeting the requirements of the physical 
education law which goes into effect July 
1, 1944. 

Our goal for next year is a health and 
physical education program in every, pub- 
lic school in the State of Illinois. Our ulti- 
mate long-range goal is a program in each 
school that meets the requirements set up 
in the new law. 








































Write for YOUR FREE COPY 


of “ATHLETIC INJURIES”. 
Contains feature articles by 
leading trainers of the country 
on prevalent athletic injuries. 
Foreword by Dr. Wilbur Bohm 
of Washington State College. 
Each article is illustrated. You 
get a complete picture of the 
handling and bandaging of the 
most common injuries trainers 


have to face. 


Invaluable to you now with this 
heavy athletic campaign under way! 
Get your copy Pronto! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Bumps, bruises, wrenched muscles, sprained ankles — every 
trainer ought to be twins these days. Compulsory athletics 
for every boy in school has increased minor injuries to an all- 


time high. 


But the trainer has at least one good assistant in Antiphlogistine. ANTIPHLOGISTINE 

This ready-to-use medicated poultice helps out in countless The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 

cases of minor muscle or skeletal injuries. It’s standard equip- 163 Varick Street, 

ment in schools, colleges, pre-flight and pre-naval training New York, N. Y. 

centers from coast to coast. Please send me FREE handbook 
“ATHLETIC INJURIES” 


Check your supply now. Don’t be without Antiphlogistine. 
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SHERMAN 


ATHLETIC HEADQUARTERS 
IN CHICAGO 


PLEASE NOTE 


@ EVERY MONDAY 


JUNIOR ASSOCIATION OF CoM MERCB 
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@ EVERY TUESDAY 
Rorary Cius LUNCHEON 


@ EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Suriners’ LUNCHEON CLUB 
@ EVERY THURSDAY 


Cantrat Lions LuNcHEON 
Krwanis Cius LuncHgon 





@ EVERY FRIDAY 
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Two years ago we retained Dr. Boughton as a 
consultant. At that time the “chemical world” was 
in chaos. Our sources of many basic crudes were 
lost. It was necessary that we go into the open mar- 
ket and bid for supplies. It was further necessary 
that these crudes be tested for 


eee 


It gives us a geat deal of satisfaction to announce 
that Dr. Lloyd L. Boughton, Ph.D. is now with our firm. 





in Pharmacy and Pharmacology, and has published 
many scientific articles in journals associated with 

those fields. 
He has always been interested in athletics, won 
letters in football and track at Huron College. He 
served as first lieutenant, Infantry 





purity and strength. For this job 
an expert was needed and as Dr. 
Boughton had been “drug ana- 
lyst” for the State of Kansas for 
the past 16 years, we felt that he 
had the highest of qualifications. 


Now Dr. Boughton is with us 
in charge of research and promo- 
tion. 


Born in South Dakota, in a 
dugout near Gettysburg, Dr. 
Boughton attended high school at 
Huron. He had two years at 
Huron College before World War 
I and completed his work at the 
University of Iowa after the war, 
attending the Iowa Coaching 





1923. He came to Kansas in 1926 

as a member of the School of Pharmacy faculty. Ob- 
tained his Master of Science degree in Biochemistry 
and Pharmacy, and his Doctor of Philosophy in 
Physiology and Pharmacology. He has been a mem- 
ber of the University of Kansas Medical School 
faculty for the last five years. 


Dr. Boughton has carried on extensive research 











FRANK CRAMER, President 


THE CRAMER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


branch of the regular army dur- 
ing World War i, played football 
with Ossie Solem, Fred Becker 
and other well-known football 
notables at Fort Snelling, under 
Dr. Williams. Dr. Boughton 
served overseas with the Advance 
School Detachment of the 10th 
Division. He has been com- 
mander of two legion posts, at 
Platte, South Dakota, and at 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
*_* * * 





In future issues of “The First 
Aider” you will find the results 
of his tests and findings in re- 
search. These articles will come 
to you as an “extra dividend” on 


school under Howard Jones, Sam Dr. Lloyd L. Boughton, Ph.D., our your purchases of Cramer First 
Barry and George Bresnahan in Director of Resserch and Promotion. Aid and Trainer’s Supplies —a 


dividend toward safety and 
greater efficiency! -**** 

When we ask you to purchase Cramer products, 
we hope to render a service which will justify con- 
tinued support. We expect to prove our motto “He 
who serves—deserves”, and make it a real, living 
thing. 

The addition of Dr. Boughton to our staff is an- 
other step in this plan to serve you. 
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The Physiologic Effects of Heat 
and Cold on Muscle 


By W. W. Tuttle, Ph.D. 


Department of Physiology, University of Iowa 


letes that they perform better after an 
adequate period of warming up. Pro- 
visions are made also to avoid chilling both 
before and after strenuous exertion. The 
reason for this procedure is to permit max- 
imum performance, to facilitate recovery, 
and to prevent injury. The use of heat 
and cold in the treatment of muscle injury 
of various types is a common practice. 
Although it is well known that the 
physiologic activity of muscle is changed 
when muscle temperature is altered, the 
nature of the changes produced is not com- 
pletely understood. This is especially true 
in the case of intact muscle. The problem 
has been complicated also, by the introduc- 
tion of various methods of heating muscle. 
Since the conventional way of cooling 
muscle is the application of ice, the effects 
of cooling muscle by this method have been 
investigated’. The experimental proce- 
dure was to pack the gastrocnemius mus- 
cles of a group of individuals in ice, for 
various periods of time and then to com- 
pare the activity of the cooled muscles 


[ is common experience among ath- 





HIS article is the second in a series 
to be presented by Dr. Tuttle in 
the Trainers Section. 





muscle accordingly. The fact, that cooling 
is more effective in slowing relaxation than 
contraction, explains why antagonistic 
muscles are frequently injured, especially 
at the beginning of bouts of strenuous ex- 
ercises, for example, sprinting. It is evi- 
dent that to avoid such injury, the warm- 
up must be adequate to protect relaxing 
muscles against injury due to the strong, 
fast contraction of their antagonists. 

It is of interest to compare the effects of 
warming muscles with those produced by 
cooling them. Although many methods 
are employed to heat muscle, the infra-red 
lamp and ‘short-wave diathermy are usu- 
ally preferred. Since both of these meth- 
ods produce similar results, a statement of 
the effects of heat produced by short-wave 
diathermy, on the activity of intact muscle, 
will furnish the desired information. 

In a recent experiment in our labora- 





TABLE I 


Contraction 
Time Per Cent 


Sec. Increase 
Body temperature ....0.089 ‘ 
5 min. cooling........ 0.108 21 
10 min. cooling ....... 0.130 46 
20 min. cooling....... 0.162 82 


Total 
Time 
Sec. 


0.356 - 
0.540 51 
0.704 98 
0.888 150 


Relaxation 
Time Per Cent 
Sec. Increase 
0.267 


0.432 62 
0.574 115 
0.726 172 


Per Cent 
Increase 


and before and after heating by the use of 
short-wave diathermy. A summary of 
the effects of heat on the intact muscle 
is shown in Table II. 

The data reveal the fact that merely 
resting a muscle has no significant effect 
on the duration of contraction and relaxa- 
tion. When the intact gastrocnemius 
muscle was heated, however, for twenty 
minutes by means of short-wave dia- 
thermy, the duration of both the periods 
of contraction and relaxation is signifi- 
cantly decreased. As in cooling, heating 
the muscle has a more pronounced effect 
on the period of relaxation. Heating the 
gastrocnemius muscle for twenty minutes 
by means of short-wave diathermy speeds 
its activity 19 per cent. 

It was found, in a subsequent experi- 
ment, that where the infra-red lamp was 
used as a source of heat, the activity of 
the intact muscle was decreased, but to a 
much less extent than is the case with 
short-wave diathermy. Since the sensation 
of warmth produced by infra-red rays is 
much greater than by short-wave dia- 
thermy, it is evident that the infra-red 
lamp is effective for producing surface 
heat, but is not so well adapted to heating 
an intact muscle. 

When the effects produced by cooling a 
muscle are compared with the effects 
brought about by heating, it is evident 
that an ice pack is much more effective in 





with their activity at body temperature. 
Some of the results are shown in Table I. 

The data in the accompanying table 
show that cooling for a period as short as 
five minutes increased the time required 
for all phases of muscle activity, and that 
the longer the cold is applied the greater 
this increase becomes. Cooling the intact 
gastrocnemius muscle for five minutes in- 
creases the total time involved in the con- 
traction process by 50 per cent; cooling it 
for 10 minutes doubles the time, and cool- 
ing it twenty minutes is responsible for a 
three-fold increase in time. The data also 
show, that although the contraction time is 
materially slowed, it is the relaxation time 
of the muscle which suffers most when the 
muscle is cooled. This evidence, in the 
hands of the trainer, makes him better able 
to appreciate the effects of cold on muscle, 
so that he may limit the activity of the 

1 Tuttle, W. W. The Effects of Decreased Tem- 


perature on the Activity of Intact Muscle. J. Lab. 
and Clin. Med. 26 :1913-1915, 1941. 
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TABLE II 


Rest 
After 
Sec. 


0.1012 
0.2546 
0.3558 


Before 


Sec. 
Contraction time ...0.1020 
Relaxation time ....0.2464 
Total time ......... 0.3484 


Heat 
After Per Cent 
Decrease 


Sec. 
0.0893 12 
0.1976 22 
0.2869 19 


Per Cent 


Before 
Change 8 


ec. 
0.1009 
3.3 0.2543 
2.1 0.3552 





tory, heat produced by short-wave dia- 
thermy was applied to the intact gastroc- 
nemius muscles of twenty individuals se- 
lected at random, and the effect of the heat 
on the activity of these muscles was 
studied. Since the dosage of heat employed 
was twenty minutes in duration, it oc- 
curred to us that twenty minutes of rest 
might be the factor responsible for changes 
in the activity of the muscle. To avoid 
confusing any effects which rest might 
have with those produced by heat, a con- 
trol experiment, involving rest alone, was 
included. 

The experiment, similar to the one on 
cooling, involved measuring the duration 
of the periods of activity of the intact gas- 
trocnemius muscle before and after rest, 


slowing its activity than heat is in acceler- 


ating it. The reason for this difference is 
that the muscle temperature is decreased 
materially more by the ice pack than the 
temperature is increased by the short-wave 
diathermy. In fact the muscle tempera- 
ture may be lowered as much as twenty 
degrees centigrade by ice, while short-wave 
diathermy raises the temperature no more 
than five degrees. 

The pronounced effects brought about 
by changing the temperature of a muscle 
necessitate familiarity with the facts on 
the part of the trainer, if he is to get the 
most out of the use of heat and cold. Such 
information may prove helpful, also, in 
preventing injury caused by the overuse 
of a cold muscle. 
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Coach of Football and Track and A 


United States Army has set up col- 

lege training detachments, to better 
prepare aviation cadets for flight training, 
in an increased effort to prosecute the war 
and bring it to a quicker end, and through- 
out the Army are thousands of young men 
eagerly waiting the call to join other stu- 
dents at these detachments. 

A rigorous, well-planned training course, 
both mental and physical, is in operation 
at each one of these schools. 

Immediately upon arriving at the de- 
tachment, each student begins a transition 
from an enlisted man to cadet. Within two 
short weeks after his arrival, it would be 
impossible to identify him as the soldier 
who had arrived such a short time before. 
There is a firmness to his walk that was 
not present before, a new set of shoulders. 
He has already begun to act and think as 
a United States cadet of the model Army 
Air Forces. 

The aviation student’s program calls for 
424 hours’ academic subjects; 200 hours’ 
supervised study; 126 hours’ military 
training; flying and connected subjects for 
48 hours; 35 hours’ detachment Com- 
manding Officer and physical training for 
120 hours. 

The last mentioned part of the program 
—the physical training—is the one com- 
manding our attention for the present and 
the one upon which I shall write. 

The physical training program at these 
detachments is always a workable one, de- 
signed to give the aviation student endur- 
ance, stamina, co-ordination and general 
physical efficiency. When a student fin- 
ishes this training, it may be truly said 
that he is the world’s finest fighting man. 

Central Washington College, Ellensburg, 
Washington, was chosen as one of the 
training detachments of the United States 
Army Air Forces, largely through the ef- 
forts of Dr. R. E. McConnell, college 
president, who is vitally interested in his 
school serving to the greatest advantage 
in the war effort. 

Leo Nicholson, athletic director at the 
college for the past twelve years, is at the 
head of the physical training program. 
“Nick” spent two weeks ai the West Coast 
Training Center, going through the indoc- 
trination program for college directors and 
came back fired with the determination to 
make things click at C. W. C. There is no 
doubt that he has succeeded in getting 
things humming around the “sweat plant.” 
Everybody has caught the spirit of the air 
corps, the desire on the part of the indi- 


Tite Sites the country the 
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By Phil Sarboe 


vidual to improve himself physically. 

The ultimate aim of the calisthenic pro- 
gram is to develop an all-around, thor- 
oughly co-ordinated and well-toned muscu- 
lature. When the body has been made 
supple, stiffness in the joints eliminated, 
shortened muscles stretched, so that as all 
parts of the body function effectively, a 
well-trained individual results. Without 
question, the man who has received such 
training can handle his body more skill- 
fully as a soldier than those not so trained. 

Calisthenics are for all parts of the body. 
All are employed in each lesson for the 
harmonious development of the entire 
body. They serve not only to develop all 
parts of the body, but also as a warm-up 
to prepare the trainee for the more strenu- 
ous exercises which immediately follow. 

Considerable educational and discipli- 
nary value is the net result when the exer- 
cises are properly executed. To accomplish 
this goal, much emphasis must be placed 
on preciseness of movement and strict ad- 
herence to commands. 

The men should be conditioned gradu- 
ally to the calisthenics. This can be done 
by taking time to give careful explana- 
tions and to insist upon perfection in per- 
formance the first week. If the trainees 


-are introduced to the exercises too rapidly 


they are likely to develop an antagonistic 
attitude toward them. In addition, they 
tend to develop a habit of performing 
movements improperly because of bodily 
stiffness and soreness. In wet weather and 
on damp ground, exercises using the prone 
and supine positions should be omitted. 
The length of each exercise should be ad- 
justed to the condition of the men. 

The exercises that follow differ from 
those now in general practice, in that they 
are more strenuous and varied in nature. 
They are presented for the purpose of 
placing greater emphasis on the physical 
conditioning of troops, of developing great- 
er agility and co-ordination and of stimu- 
lating interest in this important type of 
training. Physical training directors are 
reminded that all physical conditioning 
must be progressive, systematic and care- 
fully supervised. Serious injury may result 
if unreasonable physical demands are made 
of unconditioned individuals who, for any 
reason, are below the physical standard of 
the average. 

Trainees should be required to learn the 
drills “by heart.” There are three advan- 
tages in this: 1. It facilitates the conduct 
of the program. 2. It is more pleasing and 
more beneficial to the trainees. 3. The 








The College’s Part in the 


Army Training Program 


etic Trainer Washington Central College, Ellensburg 


trainees will know a good set of exercises 
which they can perform on their own. 
Learning the exercises can be expedited in 
several ways such as conducting an inter- 
squadron. competition, staging a demon- 
Stration for the Commanding Officer, or 
visiting officials, or demonstrating one ex- 
ercise and then letting the men practice 
independently. 

Considerable use is made of mass com- 
mands in conducting these exercises to as- 
sist in overcoming individual diffidence and 
timidity and in developing confidence, as- 
sertiveness and enthusiasm. 

These exercises are in three different sets 
of drills, ten exercises to each drill. 


Calisthenic Drill 1 


1. HIGH JUMPER (4 counts in series). 
Starting Position: Feet separated 12 
inches, knees slightly bent, arms raised 
backwards. Exercise: 1. Swing arms for- 
ward and jump upward. 2. Swing arms 
backward and jump upward. 3. Swing 
arms forward, upward and jump upward 
at least one foot. 4. Swing arms backward 
and jump upward. 

2. BENDING GROANER (4 counts in 
series). Starting Position: Feet apart side- 
ward 24 inches, arms sideward, palms up- 
ward. Exercise: 1. Bend trunk forward 
and down, swinging arms between the legs, 
bending knees and touching ground about 
12 inches behind the heels; exhaling and 
groaning on this movement. 2. Recover to 
starting position, wailing with audible 
gasp. 3. Same as 1. 4. Same as 2, etc. 

3. HIP BOUNCE (4 counts in series). 
Starting Position: Squat on left leg, right 
leg extended backward, toe on ground, 
hands on ground at shoulder width and 4 
inches forward of left foot. Exercise: 1. 
Change feet. (Land with a bounce.) 2. 
Bounce hips. (Keep feet on ground.) 3. 
Change feet. (Land with a bounce. 4. 
Bounce hips. (Keep feet on ground.) 

4. TRUNK TWISTER (4 counts in se- 
ries). Starting Position: Standing with 
feet apart sideward 24 inches, hands 
clasped behind head, elbows held backward 
hard, chin held in. Exercise: 1. Bend for- 
ward, knees straight. Do this vigorously. 
2. Bounce downward, but simultaneously 
rotate trunk sharply to left. 3. Same, but 
to right. 4. Return to original position, 
pulling head back and chin in strongly. 

5. KNEE BEND (4 counts in series). 
Feet apart sideward 4 inches, hands on 
hips. The exercise is done in two parts. 
Exercise A: 1. Half knee bend, arms for- 
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ward. 2. Recover to the starting position. 
3 Same as 1. 4. Same as 2. Exercise B: 
Follow the same movements with the ex- 
ception of assuming the full knee bend 
position on “one” and “three.” 

6. MODIFIED BURPEE. Starting Po- 
sition: Attention. Exercise: 1. Squatting 
position (hands on ground in front of feet: 
Shoulder width apart). 2. Recover or ex- 
tend the legs rearward to the front leaning 
rest position. 3. Recover to the squatting 
position. 4. Recover to the starting posi- 
tion. 

7. ROWING EXERCISE. Starting Po- 
sition: Supine, arms extended overhead, 
legs straight. Exercise: 1. Sit up, and at 
the same time bend knees sharply. Lean 
forward, thrusting or swinging arms for- 
ward to a rowing position with knees 
against chest, and arms forward. 2. Return 
to starting position. 3. Same as 1. 4. Same 
as 2. 

8. PUSH UP. Starting Position: Front 
leaning rest. Exercise: 1. Bend elbows and 
touch chest to ground, keeping body 
straight. 2. Straighten elbows, returning 
to front leaning rest. 3. Same as 1. 4. 
Same as 2. 

9. BANK TWIST. Starting Position: 
Supine, arms extended sideward, legs 
raised straight up with feet together. Ex- 
ercise: 1. Swing legs vigorously to left, 
touching ground, on left side. 2. Same to 
right. 3. Same to left or 1. 4. Same as 2. 

10. SQUAT JUMP. Starting Position: 
Full knee bend with left foot forward 
about 8 inches sitting on the rear heel. 
Hands clasped on top of head. Exercise: 
1. Bounce from this squat, and spring up- 
ward until knees are straight and both feet 
have left the ground, and change position 
of feet, the rear foot becoming the forward 
foot and vice versa drop to squat and sit 
on rear heel again. 2. Same as 1. 3. Same 
as 1. 4. Same as 1, etc. 


Calisthenic Drill 2 


1. SIDE STRADDLE HOP. Starting 
Position: Attention. Exercise: 1. Hands 
on hips, legs astride. 2. Recover. 3. Arms 
overhead, palms together, legs astride. 4. 
Recover. 

2. ROTATING THE ARMS AND 
SHOULDERS. Starting Position: Arms 
sideward, palms upward, feet together. 
Exercise: 1. Rotate the arms and shoul- 
ders in 12”-18” backward circle. 2. Repeat 
one. 3. Repeat one. 4. Repeat one. 

3. TRUNK BOUNCE. Starting Posi- 
tion: Hands on hips, legs astride (12” to 
18”). Exercise: 1. Bend trunk forward 
and downward. Touch the ground to the 
left of the left foot in a bouncing move- 
ment. 2. Touch the ground in between the 
feet in the same bouncing movement. 3. 
Touch the ground to the right of the right 
foot in the bouncing movement. 4. Re- 
cover. 

4. LEG STRETCH. Starting Position: 
Squatting Position. Exercise: 1. Extend 
both legs laterally to the side-straddle po- 
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sition, keeping the hand on the ground. 
2. Recover. 3. Extend both legs rearward 
to the front leaning rest position. 4. Re- 
cover. 

5. CO-ORDINATED LUNGE. Start- 
ing Position: Hands on Hips. Exercise: 
1. Lunge obliquely to the left, raising the 
arms sideward, palms upwards. 2. Bend 
trunk downward and encircle the left thigh 
with both arms, placing the chest on the 
thigh. 3. Recover to the 1 position. 4. Re- 
cover. 5. Five, 6, and 7 are the same 
movements as described in 1, 2 and 3, only 
done to the right. 

6. BURPEE PUSH-UP. Starting Po- 
sition: Attention. Exercise: 1. Squatting 
position. 2. Extend legs rearward to the 
front-leaning rest. 3. Bend elbows and 
touch chest to the ground, keeping the 
body straight. 4. Recover to the front 
leaning rest. 5. Recover to the squatting 
position. 6. Recover to the starting posi- 
tion. 

7. BODY LIFT. Starting Position; Su- 
pine with finger laced behind the neck— 
legs apart approx. 18”. Exercise: 1. Raise 
the trunk and bend forward and down- 
ward touching the left knee with the right 
elbow. 2. Recover to the starting posi- 
tion. 3. Raise the trunk forward and 
downward touching the right knee with 
the left elbow. 4. Return to the starting 
position. 

8. CROSS OVER. Starting Position: 
Supine, arms sideward, palms downward, 
legs together. Exercise: 1. Raise the left 
leg to the right touching the right hand 
with the left foot. 2. Recover. 3. Raise 
the right leg to the left touching the left 
hand with the right foot. 4. Recover. 

9. RAISING THE HIPS. Starting Po- 
sition: Sitting position of attention (sit- 
ting with hands flat on the ground behind 
the hips, legs and feet together). Exer- 
cise: 1. Draw the knees to the chest, feet 
flat on the ground. 2. Recover. 3. Raise 
the legs swinging them over the head and 
touching the toes to the ground overhead. 
4. Slowly recover to starting position. 

10. ROCKING CHAIR. Starting Posi- 
tion: Supine position, arms extended over- 
head, feet spread approximately eighteen 
to twenty-four inches. Exercise: 1. Raise 
the upper trunk, thrusting arms forward, 
touching the toes, keeping the knees 
straight. 2. Recover. 3. Raise the legs 
swinging them over the head and touch- 
ing the toes to the ground overhead. 4. 
Slowly recover to starting position. 


Calisthenic Drill 3 


1. THE STEPPER. Starting Position: 
Hands on hips. Exercise: 1. Jump to for- 
ward hop-straddle, left foot forward, right 
foot back, feet 18 inches apart. 2. Re- 
cover to starting position. 3. Jump to 
forward hop-straddle, right foot forward, 
left foot back. 4. Recover to starting po- 
sition. 5. Jump to-one-half side-straddle, 
feet twenty-four inches apart, raising arms 
overhead as in side-straddle hop. 6. Re- 





cover to starting position. 7. Jump to full 
side-straddle, raising arms overhead. 8. 
Recover to starting position. 

2. THE ARM RAISER. Starting Po- 
sition: Attention. Exercise: 1. Arms raised 
forward. 2. Arms sideward. 3. Arms for- 
ward. 4. Arms overhead. 5. Arms for- 
ward. 6. Arms sideward. 7. Arms for- 
ward. 8. Arms down (to starting posi- 
tion). 

3. TRUNK BEND. Starting Position: 
Standing, legs astride twelve inches, arms 
at thrust. Exercise: 1. Bend to the squat- 
ting position (bouncing movement, reach 
fingers to ground). 2. Return to starting 
position. 3. Bend trunk forward, knees 
straight, reaching fingers to ground. 4. 
Return to starting position. 

4. TWISTING TOE TOUCHER. 
Starting Position: Legs astride twenty- 
four inches, arms sideward, palms up. Ex- 
ercise: 1. Rotate trunk left and bend for- 
ward, touch right hand to outside of left 
toe, extend left hand upward (a bouncing 
movement). .2. Return to starting posi- 
tion, arms execute a slight backward 
bounce. 3. Rotate trunk right and bend 
forward, touch left hand to outside of 
right toe extend right hand upward (a 
bouncing movement). 4. Return to start- 
ing position, arms execute a slight back- 
ward bounce. 

5. LOOKING FOR THE ENEMY. 
Starting Position: Back elbow support po- 
sition (sitting, legs extend weight resting 
on elbows, head hanging loosely back- 
ward). NOTE: On wet grounds, these 
exercises may be executed from the stand- 
ing position, hands on hips. 

Exercise A: 1. Turn head as far as pos- 
sible to the left, look backward over left 
shoulder. 2. Recover. 3. Turn head as 
far as possible to right, look backward 
over right shoulder. 4. Recover. 

Exercise B: 1. Bend head forward as 
far as possible and look downward. 2. Re- 
cover. 3. Same as one, looking backward. 
4. Recover. 

Exercise C: 1. Roll neck from left to 
right in complete circle in four slow counts 
(pushing chin against left shoulder, back 
of head into back of shoulders, chin into 
chest, etc.). 2. Repeat 1. 3. Same as 1 
only in opposite direction—right to left. 
4. Repeat 3. 

6. TRUNK RAISER. Starting Posi- 
tion: Supine, feet together, arms extended 
overhead. Exercise: 1. Sit up and bend 
trunk forward, touch both hands to toes 
(the forward reach is a bouncing move- 
ment). 2. Raise trunk to a sitting posi- 
tion (chest up, head up), raise arms over 
head. 3. Return to 1 (a bouncing move- 
ment). 4. Return to starting position. 

7. TWIST AND STRETCH. Starting 
Position: Sitting, feet approximately 
thirty inches apart, arms at horizontal 
flex. Exercise: 1. Touch right hand to 
left toe. 2. Recover to starting position. 
3. Touch left hand to right toe. 4. Recover. 

(To be concluded in December) 
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Announcements 


AST year in this column we ran announcements 

of valuable material that might be obtained 

from the advertisers of this publication. This col- 

umn will again be set aside for the use of news items 

regarding the advertisers. In this issue, the column 

is devoted to the Rawlings Manufacturing Com- 
pany.—Ep1Tor’s NOTE. 


f pve men and women of the Rawlings Manufac- 
turing Company have been awarded the Army- 
Navy ‘‘E”’ for the outstanding achievement of pro- 
ducing war equipment. 
The Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ will be awarded on Novem- 
ber 9th—a most memorable occasion in the forty-six 


year history of the Rawlings Manufacturing Com- 


pany. 

We are the first of the athletic goods manufac- 
turers to receive the coveted honor and our man- 
agement is making plans for a dignified, but simple 
ceremony to recognize the achievements of our em- 
ployes in bringing this award to the company and 
themselves. 

Lieutenant Colonel George W. Lee, director of 
pepeennnent for the Kansas City Quartermaster 

epot, will make the presentation and Mr. Mason 
Scudder, president, will accept for the company. 

This recognition means much to the athletic goods 
industry as it is the first instance of official recog- 
nition by the War and Navy Departments that ath- 
letic goods for the Armed Forces is an important 
factor in the promotion of the war effort. Our em- 
ployes extended themselves in the interest of the 
boys in the service, making many sacrifices and the 
awarding of the ‘‘E”’ will be a further incentive for 
continued extraordinary accomplishment until vic- 
tory. 

There has been a tremendous demand upon the 
company’s production facilities for our regular ath- 
letic items for the army’s training, conditioning and 
physical fitness programs. Limitations in the use 
of materials for civilian use enabled us to adapt 
much of our production equipment to war uses and 
in all of our forty-six years this company was never 
before called upon for such gigantic production as it 
has accomplished in the months since Pearl Harbor. 
Even before that time we were making a contribu- 
tion to the nation’s preparedness through manufac- 
ture of many of its specialized needs. 

Through a process of evolution, the company 
developed into a team equipment manufacturer and 
now makes everything for the athlete except foot- 
wear. Our facilities were restricted entirely to 
these products until the national defense era just 
prior to Pearl Harbor, when we undertook the 
manufacture of tank helmets and expanded into 
other war needs as material became available. 

Since then the company’s premises have been al- 
most doubled and additions in personnel and equip- 
ment have been made. Whatever job has been as- 
signed to us by the Quartermaster Corps or other 
war procurement agency has been attacked with a 
kind of spirit that has resulted in the winning of 
the ‘*E’’. 
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How about an 
Intramural 


Softball 


Tournament? 


Make It a Part of Your 
Physical Fitness Program 


The Amateur Softball Association 


Awards by The Coca-Cola Company 
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Sanctioned by 







Coaches and softball players,—here’s a real 
opportunity to stage the kind of tourna- 
ment you want with the kind of beautiful 
trophies you want to win. 


Sanctioned by The Amateur Softball Asso- 
ciation of America—an allied member of the 
A.A.U. Awards by The Coca-Cola Company. 


------—-—~- (ENTRY BLANK) -—-——-—-—-—-—-——— 


Amateur Softball Association 

8458 South Yates Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 

Please enter our high school in the Amateur Softball Associa- 
tion Coca-Cola 1943 Fall Intramural Softball Tournament. 
It is understood that at the completion of this tournament 
by our school a set of 10 Sterling A. S. A. Coca-Cola Softball 
Awards will be sent us without charge. 


We will have 


hveu we boys teams School name 


Swphed girls teams City State 


eee 











No entry fees. No obligation. 
Just fill out the coupon and 
mail it in. You will be mailed 
brackets and all instructions 
giving full details for conduct- 
ing your own tournament. Do 
it today ... and get valuable 
awards laid aside for your 


school by The Coca-Cola Com- 
pany. 





